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The Establishment of 
Beet Growing 


T was a good inspiration that led te the assemblage 
last week of a large and distinguished company to 
view the process of sugar-making from home-grown 
beet at Cantley in Norfolk. The event marked the 

establishment of a new industry in Great Britain ; hitherto 
it has been tried tentatively, but now the enterprise has 
not only taken practical form, but has reached a remunera- 
tive basis. ‘That will be considered no small achievement 
by those who know something about the prolonged efforts 
to get the manufacture of sugar from beet established on 
the continent of Europe. ‘There were many interesting 
stories elicited during the war. One well authenticated 
case was that of a factory which in 1913 was paying at 
the rate of 100 per cent., though it should be added that 
the profits were legitimately eked out by the sale of pulped 
beet, which is very much liked in Belgium as a foundation 
for certain jams. The factory was, early in the war, wrecked 
by the Germans. In Germany itself factories of a similar 
kind had been established and made into profitable con- 
cerns. Continental countries did not shrink from giving 
the industry in its babyhood the support it needed, partly 
by way of subsidisation and partly by the use of tariffs 
on imported sugar. In free-trade Britain there were 
special difficulties to overcome, and it is needless here 
to rehearse the long story which had its beginning many 
years before the war. Sufficient is it to know that the 
industry, as far as Cantley is concerned, is now more than 
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self-supporting, and farmers and farm iabcurers alike 
are beginning to recognise that it has many incidental 
advantages. For one thing, in a year when employment 
was notoriously difficult to find the factory provided work 
for six hundred men at the slackest period in the agricultural 
year. ‘That in itself was no small boon. One can scarcely 
say that the production of sugar is on a scale large enough 
for the benefit to be appreciated. ‘The two factories, at 
Cantley and Kelham respectively, provide the population 
with sugar, we imagine, for about three days in the three 
hundred and sixty-five which constitute the year. That 
may be considered a small beginning, but if it be remem- 
bered that the value of imported sugar in bond ranges 
in value from {45,000,000 to £54,000,000, it will be seen 
that there is scope enough for extending the factory work. 
Of course, to make Great Britain self-feeding in the matter 
of sugar hardly takes the shape even of a sanguine dream, 
but there is certainly a possibility of growing, sav, a fourth 
of the demand. That would be a considerable help in 
solving other problems. It would certainly stimulate 
employment in rural districts, as it would give work to 
40,000 additional agricultural hands and have the effect 
of causing about {1,500,000 to be distributed in wages 
not earned at present. 

The farmer would reap advantages both direct and 
indirect. He would, in the first place, have an assured 
sale for his beet, which would be something worth calculat- 
ing on. In the second place, beet growing has not only 
proved remunerative in itself wherever it has been estab- 
lished, but it leads te improvement of the land by means 
of deep ploughing and heavy manuring. It was in large 
measure these circumstances that enabled Germany to 
make such marked progress in agriculture before the war. 
Land which has been adequately prepared for growing 
sugar beet in its next rotation is in a condition to give good 
yields of cereals and the other ordinary farm crops. ‘The 
residues left are also of great value. After the sugar is 
made there is a sweet residue left which can be most 
advantageously used in feeding cattle. Again, as in the 
growing of all root crops, the cultivation of beet is a cleaning 
process. ‘The ensuing crop, then, is grown under ideal 
conditions, that is to say, on land that has been cleared of 
weeds, heavily manured and worked deeply. 

These are the main facts on which is based the recom- 
mendation to farmers that they should extend their culti- 
vation of the sugar beet. It has been established that there 
is no dearth in England of the strong, good soil most suitable 
for this crop, and where land has been in any way neglected 
it would have an important effect in a very short time, 
owing to the tillage proper to the growing of this crop. 
There are, of course, many interests affected by the intro- 
duction of a new industry which must to some extent 
affect the imported product, and when existing interests 
are affected, even in a perfectly incidental manner, criticism 
must be expected. 





Our Frontispiece 


IR ALEXANDER KENNEDY is a man of many achieve- 
ments. As Professor of Engineering in University College, 
London (1874-89) he founded the modern system of training, 
which has since been adopted wherever engineering has been 
scientifically taught. In former days engineers were trained 
solely by the apprenticeship system; but the complexities of 
modern science rendered improved methods necessary. These 
were furnished in the engineering laboratory at University 
College established by Sir Alexander—the first of its kind. 
In 1889 he abandoned education for active practice. He is 
consulting engineer to numerous important undertakings and 
has been responsible for constructing many great works both 
here and abroad. He is a Fellow of the Royal Society, and has 
been President of the Institutes of Civil Engineers and Mechani- 
cal Engineers. He is also a member of the Ordnance Board, 
and Technical Adviser to the Admiralty. In the two last- 
mentioned capacities he rendered distinguished service during 
the war. In private life he is a versatile person—a skilled 
photographer and musician and an Alpine climber. He was 
born in London of Scottish parents in 1847, and on his mother’s 
side is a nephew of the late Professor Blackie. His old students 
are spread all over the world, and he is a man of many friends. 
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of St. John’s College, Oxford, adopts from Sir 

Horace Plunkett and the late President Roosevelt, 
who prescribed it respectively for Ireland and America. In 
both cases there was the well grounded discontent which is 
felt in England at the present moment and the same inability 
to suggest a remedy. Sir Horace Plunkett found one. 
He showed that the condition of Ireland very much resem- 
bled that of Denmark, and that a system of creameries and 
co-operation would work wonders in Ireland. Shrewd 
Irish farmers recognised that he was hitting the nail on 
the head. They expressed an opinion in favour of the 
policy, and little difficulty was experienced in getting 
the necessary legislation passed. A similar state of affairs 
is occurring in the situation in England to-day. Agriculture, 
with its three classes, landlord, tenant and labourer, has 
not yet clearly seen a path out of the difficulty, though it 
would be contrary to common-sense to say that no path can 
be found. Many interesting examples can be given of land 
yielding almost nothing to tenant or labourers. Capital and 
organisation would produce here the same results as in 
Ireland. The land in a year or two would yield an improved 
income to all the three classes concerned. It is incredible 
that in a country where the unemployed exceed a million, 
and a great deal of the land is only half cultivated the 
problem cannot be solved of attracting to it capital, labour 
and, above all, brains. After that, it will not be difficult to 
obtain such legislation as the scheme may require. But 
the first necessity is, in the words of the Bursar, ‘‘ some 
clear thinking on the problem as a whole, by 
a group of representative agriculturists.”’ 


. ETTER farming, better business, better living ” 
is the formula which Mr. R. Hart-Synnot, Bursar 


[N the Times of Tuesday, over the initials ‘‘ R. D.,” there 

was printed a most interesting account of the experi- 
ments made in Switzerland of fighting foot-and-mouth 
disease by means of isolation and disinfection. The story 
begins in 1913, when 69,091 cases of foot and mouth disease 
occurred in Switzerland. ‘The ‘isease had not been 
eradicated, and a policy of slaughier was carried out in 
the years 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918. After the war a 
very great attempt was made to try to get rid of it without 
slaughter, and Government officials and farmers worked 
together with the greatest cordiality. Without giving 
particulars, it will be sufficient to quote the opinion of 
M. Panisset, the eminent French epizootiologist: ‘‘ If 
it were possible to prevent the spread of foot-and-mouth 
disease by sanitary measures, such as isolation, there is 
no doubt that Switzerland would have succeeded in the 
fight that she waged during that period.” In spite of 
all this thoroughness, the experiment was a failure, and 
Switzerland had to fall back on the policy of slaughter 
which is being criticised so severely in England to-day. 
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The conclusion drawn by the writer is that the history 
of the disease on the Continent provides overwhelming 
proof that it cannot be controlled by isolation measures. 


GIR GILBERT MURRAY made a very suggestive speech 

the other day, in which he argued that the great differ- 
ence between ancient and modern tragedy is that the old 
classical writers made greater use of irony—or “ ironing,” 
as Mrs. Slipslop called it. Mrs. Slipslop, needless to say, 
is a character in a novel famous for its irony, among other 
qualities ; and whatever may be said about the drama, 
there is no literature richer in irony than that of England. 
We have but to mention the name of Jonathan Swift, 
with his “ Gulliver’s Travels,” still read by the young 
for the story and by their elders for the author’s original 
way of criticising the civilisation of his day, to say nothing 
of the sport he found in shooting folly as it flies in such 
books as his “ Guide to Polite Conversation.”’ The 
greatest modern master of irony was Thackeray, but 
Stevenson was just learning its value when his career 
was cut short while writing what promised to be his master- 
piece. It is perfectly true that on the British stage irony, 
unless it is of strong texture and coarse workmanship, 
is not understood. ‘The Englishman seems to enjoy it 
best in a comfortable armchair, when he has time to 
think about it, but not in the theatre, where movement and 
dialogue travel faster than he is accustomed to them. 
That may be either the cause or the effect of a visible 
decadence in drama and a corresponding improvement 
in the novel. It is greatly to be hoped that some of 
the younger dramatists will take a hint from Sir Gilbert 
and try to move the heart with tragedy concealed under 
the ironical veil natural to it. 


BLUE. 
And is there one more blue 
3eyond all these I knew ? 
The blue of hills and seas, 
Smoke-blue, blue haze on trees 
The violet-blue of eyes, 
Morning and midnight skies, 
The kingfisher, the jay, 
Opal and sapphire ray, 
The hyacinth’s honeyed head, 
Iris and pansy bed, 
Strong gentian of renown, 
I‘rail harebell on the down, 
Lupin and larkspur plot, 
Speedwell, forget-me-not, 
And the drift, the dream, the flood 
Of bluebells through a wood. 
To this abundant store 
Now and henceforth one more 
Colour to shake the heart 
With that strange glory and smart 
Of nameless borders crossed, 
Of things half found, long lost. 
Ah, see this burning bright 
Blue glacier-puve delight : 
An inch of copper wire 
Discarded, tossed in the five! 

V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


T is unfortunate that there has been at least the 
beginning of a trade dispute between the National 
Farmers’ Union and the beet milling company with whose 
proceedings we deal in our leading article to-day. It would 
appear that the farmers do not think they have obtained 
a fair share of the profits, which amount to £135,000. 
The sum looks large, but it is very little indeed in comparison 
with the amount that has been spent in building the factory 
and establishing the industry. We cannot believe that 
the quarrel will be of a deep-seated or permanent nature. 
It should, indeed, be referred to an impartial body for 
decision. Already the factory has helped Labour over a 
difficult time of the year when work was very scarce, and 
it stands to benefit the farmers enormously ; so that for the 
sake of all concerned we trust that every endeavour will 
be made to arrive at a fair decision between the two parties. 
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APPARENTLY,.all we in England have been under a 
hallucination in regard to the typical Christmas as 
one with frosty stars and fields white with snow. Sir 
Richard Gregory, in his presidential address to the Geo- 
graphical Association at Birkbeck College, vowed that this 
error was engendered by no less a person than Charles 
Dickens, who, in order to increase the gaiety of the companv 
he assembled at Dingley Dell, made it a time of frost and 
snow, and so gave himself a chance of getting in his delight- 
ful sliding and skating scenes. Fortunately for himself, 
Boz is easily cleared of this accusation. Ages ago, a certain 
poet called John Milton began his hymn on the Nativity 
with the words, “‘ It was the winter wild,” and enhances 
his description with references to a world clothed with 
innocent snow. ‘The frosty Christmas, therefore, existed 
in poetry in the days of Oliver Cromwell; yet, when one 
comes to think of it, the chambers of memory are filled 
with far more pictures of wet, sludgy, foggy Christmases 
than of those with trees silvered with frost like a gigantic 
Christmas card. ‘The words ‘‘ Christmas card,” which 
slipped out accidentally, show how innate in the human 
mind is the belief that the festival of to-day is exactly the 
same as it was what time good King Wenceslas, on a 
snowy scene, spoke to a poor peasant gathering winter fuel. 
The moral is that London, in regard to weather, must not be 
taken as embodying the exactly typical. After all, when we 
come to think of it, it is built on an island, with soft winds 
blowing on it from north and south, east and west. 


. F the frost does not step in to ruin it, there will be played, 

at the end of this week at Rye, one of the most interesting 
golf tournaments of the year, that of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Golfing Society. The entry is a comparatively 
small one, but it is distinctly select. It includes the present 
amateur champion, Mr. Wethered, though, sad to say, 
he may not be able to play; two of his immediate 
predecessors, Mr. Holderness and Mr. Tolley; and a 
number of other really formidable players. This is the 
fifth vear of the tournament. In each of the previous 
years Mr. Holderness has won the “ President’s putter,” 
the old wooden putter, once Hugh Kirkaldy’s and after- 
wards Mr. J. L. Low’s, which is the symbol of victory. 
That is a remarkable achievement, and should Mr. Holder- 
ness win again despair will settle down on his competitors. 
A law will have to be passed compelling him to use the 
presidential putter by way of a handicap, instead of his 
putting cleek. Meanwhile, in a climate where frost does 
not trouble the golfer, Havers and Ockenden have won 
a really brilliant victory at New Orleans. They beat Hagen 
and Melhorn, the latter quite one of the best of the “‘ home 
bred”? American professionals, and not only beat them, 
but drubbed them to the tune of 7 and 6. “ On paper,” 
at any rate, this is one of the very best things any of our 
tourists have done. 


GIR PHILIP MAGNUS, President of the Council of 

University College, made a suggestion in a speech 
delivered last Friday that should be acted upon. He argued 
that school should be a preparation for citizenship as well 
as a place in which to acquire mental training. Grounds 
for this doctrine are almost too obvious to need recital. 
A good citizen must have, among other things, a sympathy 
with the views and an understanding of the attitude of 
all the different classes in a community. But the teacher 
is given little opportunity to acquire that understanding 
and the tolerance that goes with it. He is shut up during 
his years of preparation in a college wholly devoted to those 
engaged or going to be engaged in his own calling. His 
outlook, consequently, is very narrow. When we have 
said that it is that of a schoolmaster, the case is summed up. 
There was no question on the part of Sir Philip Magnus 
of abolishing the training college. It is needed to provide 
the necessary technical instruction in a very difficult art ; 
but, suppose that the teacher, before specialising on the 
schoolmaster work, were given a couple of years during 
which he might pursue liberal studies in the companionship 
of young men of the most diverse ambitions, and who were, 
therefore, interested in the men belonging to other walks 
of life and desirous of understanding them, he would go 
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to his pedagogic studies with a much wider and better 
training than he could possibly receive in a technical college. 
We are aware that the truth of his reasoning has been 
more appreciated of late years and that some of the training 
colleges are approximating to the colleges of a university ; 
but the movement must go a great deal farther before it 
can produce the effect at which Sir Philip Magnus aims, 
that is to produce citizens with enlarged interests and 
a better understanding of needs that do not touch them 
personally. 


WITH the fusion of Drummond’s with the Royal Bank 

of Scotland, another of the old family establishments 
will lose its individuality, though not its associations. 
For Drummond’s has always been associated with the canny 
denizens of the North. Andrew Drummond, the founder, 
son of Drummond of Machany, walked from Edinburgh 
to London with a price on his head and Jacobite funds in his 
pocket. ‘The gold-handled cane that he carried yet hangs 
in the bank parlour below his picture. A ledger, kept in 
Amsterdam, recording Jacobite subscriptions, is also a 
treasured possession. Both George III and the future 
George IV banked with Drummond’s, and the house had 
the awkward duty of acquainting the Prince with the 
King’s refusal to make further advances to him. Simon 
Lord Lovat, who had an account there, passed the premises 
on his way to execution, much to the interest of the junior 
partners, though old Andrew, recollecting his own youth, 
dryly remarked, ‘“‘ I suppose you would run out to watch 
me, if I were to be beheaded.”” Among many noble clients, 
Whistler appears, and the house possesses a characteristic 
letter from him and two exquisite etchings. 


SHIPS AT CONCARNEAU. 
To-day the harbour is athrong with ships 
Home from the sea ; 

From each tall mast the blue sardine net drips 
So lazily, 

Like fairy canvas wrought from cobwebs frail 
For elfin craft that ride a magic gale 

To Arcady. 


To-night the mortal sails will rise anew ; 

And red, or brown, 

Black, white, or peach-dyed, purple, orange, blue, 
As sun goes down, 

The stately company of ships will glide 

Out on their quest, the glory and the pride 

Of this small town. 


And I will stand and watch them as they go, 
Bright winged and gay, 
Until the distant lighthouse jewels glow 
Beyond the bay : 
Then one by one they'll vanish from my sight, 
Sailing mysteriously into the night, 
Sailing away. 
CARMEN IRELAND. 


MR. WILLIAM SIMMONDS has made a well deserved 

reputation for himself with his adorable puppets. 
There are not many exponents of his art in England. Mr. 
Yeats, indeed, has experimented with puppets for some 
of his plays, but Mr. Simmonds works on a simple plan 
all his own of interpreting Old English music. At the 
hall of the Art Workers’ Guild, he gives a sequence of 
ballets and scenes accompanied on the harpsichord, to 
which the puppets sing. ‘‘ The Woodland” hart is 
exquisite, the Little Faun, a brown, squirrel-like creature, 
in particular. ‘Two stage carpenters follow with a laugh- 
able interlude. Then we get a little seaport, with a merrv 
old salt, and a sergeant drilling his recruit. Last comes 
“The Farmyard’: Somersetshire songs, a fox stealing a 
goose, and all the bustle of the awakening farm. The 
puppets are only 18ins. high and beautifully fashioned, 
while the manipulation is excellent. 


“THE late Mr. Baring-Gould can scarcely be ranked 

among the greater gods of the Victorian era. There 
was a time, and that not so long ago, when a book from his 
pen was as surely an annual occurrence as was the coming 
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c. the publishing season, and he carried this on for a good 
h 'f century. His first curacy was at Horbury, in Yorkshire, 
ai 1 his next at Dalton, near Thirsk. ‘These were the 
d:vs when he was young and romantic. He fell in love 
w: ha mill girl at Horbury, sent her to a school, and event- 
ua ly married her, to his great good fortune, for he gained 
wiat money cannot give, and that was a perfectly happy 
married life. She became the mother of a large family, 
ani the inspiration of some of his best novels. Another 
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proof that he himself was at high-water mark in Yorkshire 
is that he wrote there the very spirited and popular hymn : 

Onward Christian soldiers, 

Marching as to war, 

With the Cross of Jesus, 

Going on before. 
This, with the novels and his miscellaneous writings, prove, 
him to have been a man of broad culture, a nonagenarian 
who in his day had been one of the captains in Israel. 





THE QUORN HUNT HORSES 





SREY GRANITE. 


HEN “ Cecil’? went to Melton with a friend and 

they selected the Quorn hounds for their first 

adventure over the far-famed grass country, they, 

like many other adventurers into a foreign land, 

painted for themselves a picture of super-magnifi- 
cence which was not, possibly, very different from many others 
which have been painted since the days of the famous Squire 
Osbaldeston. ‘‘ Cecil’’ said that he rather expected to find 
“ The Squire ”’ a dandified person in the very last word in hunting 
kit and his hunt servants similarly dandified and superior. He 
said he thought he was going to see ‘“‘a man of the highest 
fashion, got up most elaborately and with some little affectation, 
and that on any occasion of his hounds being pressed upon, 
he would be outrageous.’’ He pictured the hunt horses all 
clean-bred, ‘‘ delightful to the eve’’; and as to the country, 
he and his imaginative friend were quite prepared to believe 
that their ‘“‘ provincial’’ eyes would feast upon “‘ double posts 
and rails, fences of impracticable magnitude and brooks innumer- 
able.’”” When ‘‘ Pompo- 
nius Ego’s ’’ (Apperley’s) 
young hero, Frank 
Ra>y, went to the Shires, 
our airified author made 
hin: do exactly the same 
thing. It was, in his 
case, as in that of 
“ Cecil’? and his friend, 
omne ignotum pro mag- 
nijco; and as_ both 
“Cecil”? and Apperley 
chise about the same 
period for their pictures, 
it s an interesting co- 
incidence that they 
shuld both have started 
to put the colour on 
thir canvases in the 
Sane way. Let us hope 
th.t one of these distin- 
gu shed persons was not 
a »lagiarist ! 

“Cecil ’’ said that, 
fa from finding the 
Ovorn a most dandified 
es ablishment and _ its 
Master a species of pink- 
co.ted ogre,with a hunts- 
mn rather of the type 


of the gentleman whoso_ W. A. Rouch. 
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greatly incensed Mr. Jorrocks, to wit, the impertinent Mr. Richard 
Bragg, he saw everything of a most business-like character : 
Master, hunt servants, horses, hounds, all workmen and looking 
the part. As regards the fences, ‘‘ Cecil’? owned up at once 
that they wanted doing, while ‘“‘ Pomponius Ego’: makes his 
hero wonder where the enormous Leicestershire fences, of which 
he had heard so much, were—until his horse began to show 
signs of the pace and to go through the tops of them. He then 
recognised that there was something to jump, and that a 
Leicestershire fence had to be treated with the utmost respect. 

“ Cecil’’ said, when he first saw ‘‘ The Squire’s’’ hunt horses, 
that they were ‘nearly thorough-bred, but certainly chosen 
more for their intrinsic goodness than appearance; in fact, 
had they been offered singly they would not, at dealer’s valuation, 
have realised five and thirty pounds apiece, though from their 
known good qualities, they would have commanded long prices 
at Tattersall’s, where scratches and scars from stubs and briars 
are not much heeded.’”’ The curiously unanimous conclusions 
of these two authors are 
the more interesting by 
reason of the fact that I 
feel certain that every 
newcomer must paint a 
very similar picture in 
his mind’s eye, and on 
meeting his models face 
to face be brought back 
to earth exactly as were 
“Cecil”? and ‘“ Raby.” 
For, if the Quorn look 
anything, they look busi- 
ness-like, and anyone who 
has ever had the felicity 
to follow them will have 
quickly found out that 
they do not belie their 
looks. The hounds I 
shall speak of in another 
article. Their virtues as 
a working pack whose 
good looks are the least 
of their excellences are 
known everywhere. 

It must not be 
imagined from the 
foregoing that the new- 
comer will not see an 
establishment that will 
impress him, because 
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he will; but he must dismiss from his mind the kid-glove 
picture which ‘Cecil’? conjured up and ‘“ Raby” also 
expected to see. He will find out that he is in the company of 
‘‘ tradesmen "’ when hounds go away and he may endeavour to 
follow either of their Masters or that superb horseman Wilson, the 
huntsman, or the hard-thrusting Brannigan, who is ‘‘ Master of 
the Horse’”’ to the whole establishment, and who has an unbroken 
record of fifty successive seasons riding to hounds, seven of them 
straight on end with the Quorn. Like ‘“ Cecil,’”’ the stranger 
might think that the hunt horses look nothing out of the ordinary 
when he sees them at the tryst—nothing better, in fact, perhaps, 
than he had seen with his own provincial pack; but, unless | 
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am much mistaken, he will quickly alter his views if he is close 
enough up to see when the real business begins. He may find 
it out even before that, for they do not waste time by going 
the easiest way when going to a draw. 

There is, perhaps, a high flight of new rails not much uncer 
5{t. as they stand planted on the far side of a greasy ditch. The 
take-off is a bit down-hill and the ditch none too wel! marked. 
The big chestnut the huntsman is riding flicks over the lot 
without laying an iron on it. The whips follow. The Master's 
horse slips on the greasy take-off, breasts the rails and subsides 
in the ditch without doing any damage to the obstruction—on 
behalf of the anxious crowd of his followers. Or, again, when 
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hounds go away, watch how effortiess is the peformance of these 
horses; how they fling these big staring fences behind them, 
deluding the pursuer into a belief that there is really nothing 
in them, and that any sort of hunter at all worthy the name 
could skip over them with equal ease. It all looks so mechanical, 
30 easy-—till you try on a less expert performer, which, even 
‘hough he may not make a mountain out of a molehill, perhaps, 
lates it wrongly, gets in too close, slips into the wide and deep 
litch; or again, mayhap, stands too far away and drops his 
uind legs into the yawner beyond with almost equally uncomfort- 
able results to his “‘ coachman.” 

These hunt horses have got to be perfection over their own 
country, for they are no use if they are not. The Master and 
his henchmen have got to get to hounds and cannot do so, very 
naturally, if the first bad place or the first unbreakable rail is 
going to floor them. 

Squire Osbaldeston always held that there was no fence 
which could not be got over with a fall! He certainly practised 
that which he preached, for it is recorded that he averaged about 
one hundred falls per season. But those whose business it is 
to hunt hounds and be with them to assist them when at fault 
need conveyances, which reduce the Osbaldeston mode of pro- 
sression to its minimum of discomfort. And I think that one 
may say that the horses which are provided for hunt servants 
in Leicestershire, whether it be the Quorn, the Belvoir or the 
Cottesmore, on a general reckoning are just about as good, of 
their kind, as it is possible to find anywhere in the world. Any- 
one who has seen any of these horses perform in the field will, 
I feel sure, be very ready to bear me out in this assertion. 

Nevertheless, the horse is not the whole part of the business, 
for the best horse ever foaled cannot be depended upon to deliver 
a third-class passenger safely at his journey’s end. I do not 
think that I could name three better men over a country than 
Wilson of the Quorn, Nimrod Capel of the Belvoir or Welch of 
the Cottesmore, and I think it would tax most of us to find 
another three as good. 

One is so apt to believe that a horse that goes like clock- 
work with one man is bound to do the same with the next man. 
Nothing is usually farther from the fact. For instance, when 
one sees Wilson, the Quorn huntsman, on a hunter that has still 
a good deal to Jearn, one might quite easily be deluded into a 
belief that he was the finished article. To see a horse of this 
degree of education at his real worth and observe how little 
fool-proof he is one must wait to see him ridden by a less perfect 
artist. 

The best fiddle in the world may sometimes sound as bad 
as a varnished one out of a teyshop when, and if, handled by the 
wrong performer. I suppose, that of the Quorn hunt horses 
whose pictures are reproduced, the most familiar landmark to 
anyone who has ever been with the Quorn hounds, particularly 
in their Tuesday and Saturday countries, is Grey Granite, the 
“little? grey mare with the curious bay fleck on her flank. 
This is her sixth season carrying the huntsman, and, I believe, she 
has never put a foot wrong. She is all wire and whipcord, a 
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rare hardy sort and a really marvellous jumper which makes the 
biggest place look, and feel, small. Gondolier, who is a much 
better-looking horse than his picture, is another veteran, and has 
seen service in the war, as he was bought by Mr. Harry Beeby 
from the Melton Mowbray Remount Depot and sold by Mr. 
Beeby to the Hunt. He is a good, hard chestnut, and carries 
Wilson in the Friday country, which I suppose is the best, if 
one dare call any part of the Quorn domain best. Hickory, a 
liver chestnut, is ancther ‘‘ ex-Service man,’’ and is often ridden 
by Major Burnaby, one of the Joint Masters in the Monday 
country, but has also carried the huntsman and the first whip 
(Cox). Hickory is a big upstanding horse and is now starting 
on his sixth season. Topthorn, another of Wilson’s stud, is a 
big brown, up to any amount of weight. He can gallop faster 
than his illustration might lead one to believe. They tell me 
no day is too long for him, and that he is a great-hearted one. 
Kildare, a bay horse, has been with these hounds two seasons 
and is one of Wilson’s, but is often ridden by Major Burnaby, 
on the Melton side. He has plenty of pace and, like all the 
rest of them, he can jump like a stag. 

Tally ho, a brown, is, perhaps, the pick of the hunt horses, 
and it is said of him that Wilson never needs to open a gate. 
There are not very many of which one could safely say this, 
but in the case of this quite exceptional performer it is literally 
correct. One of his achievements upon which I remember a 
facetious hunting correspondent cast a doubt was perfectly true. 
It happened last season when Wilson jumped into a sort of 
cart track. As horse and man were in the air Wilson saw a 
barbed wire fence a horse’s length away. It was too late to 
do anything, so Wilson dropped his hands and shouted ‘‘ Whoa ! ”’ 
to the horse, which landed on all four legs and stood stock still 
until they cut the wire. A fine performance on the part of 
both horse and man, and one that it would be difficult to credit 
if one had not got the detail from one of the people principally 
concerned. Bay Rhum is one of Cox’s, the first whip’s, stud, 
and his picture is not as good-looking as the original. He is a 
rare jumper and is in his fourth season. I know what a great 
performer he is over timber, for I saw him upon a recent occasion. 
Red Robin, a chestnut, is another of Cox’s, and they say he 
knows more about it than anyone can teach him. I am told 
that he is that rare luxury, a bold, fast jumper with manners. 
The last in our picture gallery is an Irish mare, Mother Machree, 
which Mr. W. E. Paget, the other Joint Master of the Quorn, 
bought off a farmer in Ireland in 1919, and she has been carrying 
the first whip ever since. She is a good, honest, hard sort, 
never sick or sorry, and a first-class performer. These pictures 
give a very good idea of the stamp of horse in the Quorn estab- 
lishment, but they are by no means the only plums in the basket. 
There are thirty-two of them in all at the hunt stables at Pawdy, 
and I think that it would be very difficult indeed to pick a bad 
one a great certificate to the good judgment of those 
responsible for selecting and buying them, and also to Bran- 
nigan, whose care it is to look after them and turn them 
out. HARBOROUGH. 


INTERNATIONAL RUGBY PROSPECTS 


HE result of the final trial match played at Twickenham 

last Saturday appears, on paper, to be highly satis- 

factory. To those who did not see the match the 

overwhelming victory of the team selected to play 

for England would seem quite conclusive, and, no doubt, 
some of the Selection Committee are patting themselves on 
the back; but, in fact, the score was misleading and flattered 
the England fifteen. 

The standard of play was not high for a game of this class, 
and it was a long time before the English backs settled down 
to their work in a business-like way. The large number of 
tries scored was rather a measure of the weakness in defence 
of the Rest side than an indication of brilliant attack by their 
opponents. It is not too much to say that a full-back of Inter- 
national class would have prevented at least half of the tries, 
and probably more. The deficiency in the last line of defence 
is the most glaring weakness of the English side for 1924. 
Morton’s tackling in the first half of the game was very poor, 
and Holliday, who changed places with him in the second half, 
was by no means satisfactory. I cannot understand why 
Franklin of Oxford has not been given a trial; his form 
against Cambridge put him in a class above any of those who 
have been tried. On the other hand, to play a man in this 
important position for England who has not been thought good 
enough to be included in any of the trial matches would seem 
to be an irrational proceeding and rather suggests a policy of 
despair by the selectors. 

Catcheside could hardly be displaced, after scoring three 
tries and dropping a goal. Smallwood showed a sad _ lack 
of decision and an unwonted weakness in tackling. I feel 
a good deal of sympathy with Hamilton-Wickes, for I feel 
sure that had he been playing on the other side he would 
have done all that Catcheside did, and I think his defence 
is sounder. The centres were at times brilliant, at other times 


erratic. Jacob, on the wing, was a success, though I am not 
sure that he would not have been more effective in the centre. 
At half-back the position cleared itself. Young was obviously 
the best man in this place, even allowing for the advantage of 
playing behind winning forwards. Myers, at stand-off half, 
more than justified his selection: he runs straight and hard ; 
his one fault was his inability to take Young’s passes as accurately 
as Davies would have done. Lawton has the safest pair of hands 
in England and was very useful to his side, but can scarcely hope 
to displace Myers. We are fortunate to have two such reliable 
reserves as Hamilton-Wickes and Lawton. 

There was nothing wrong with the forwards, though the 
Rest pack did not try them out as the Welsh forwards will. 
If Voyce is still unfit on the roth, Blaakiston will be a capable 
substitute. The only alteration I could suggest would be 
Cove-Smith or Eyres for Robson. The other newcomer, 
Armstrong, should get his cap; while there are sound reserves 
in Gardner, in spite of his age, and Prowse. The place- 
kicking in the trial was poor. Most of the kicks were difficult, 
but some of the tries should certainly have been converted. 
When will this much neglected art receive the considera- 
tion it deserves from players? It is mainly a question of 
practice, and every player of International class ought to be 
able to kick. 

So much for the English side. The final trial will have 
been played in Wales before this appears in print. It is evident 
that the position of stand-off half-back is causing the Welsh 
selectors some difficulty also. Vincent Griffiths of Newport, and 
Owen of Swansea, are the two most likely men, but neither is 
quite up to the high standard expected in Wales. Of the three- 
quarters, Cornish, Johnson and Rowe Harding will probably 
retain their places; they are all fast and experienced players. 
The other centre has still to be found, for Albert Jenkins, who 
has played eleven times for Wales in the last four years, is no 
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longer good enough for a place in the final trial. The Welsh 
forwards will be .as robust and clever as usual, with some new 
blood, in the persons of Ould of Cardiff and W. I. Jones of 
Cambridge. The advantage to Wales of playing at home is 
very great, and Swansea is not a place of happy memories for 
England ; but, if it is fairly dry, I shall expect the English 
forwards to get the ball and, from the greater opportunities 
given, in consequence, to the backs, England to win—but they 
must have a sound full-back against Wales ! 


ise os Jan. 12th, 1924. 


The first of the International series has seen Scotland’s 
hopes of being the champion country lessened, if not doomed. 
France beat the Scottish forwards at their own game and in 
conditions that should have suited them best ; the French pack 
have the right physique and are very fast. Jaurreguy, on the 
wing, is better than ever, and a satisfactory stand-off half 
has been found, at last, in L. Galau. France will take a 
lot of stopping this season, and they deserve all the success 
they get. Lronarp R. TosswILt. 





CRYSTALS OF SNOW AND ICE: THEIR BEAUTY 


AND THEIR 


T is difficult to say which was the most interesting of the 
remarkable series of the lectures delivered by Sir William 
Bragg at the Royal Institution this year. If we single 
out the fifth for attention, that is chiefly because it has 
a topical application. The lecturer dealt with the structure 

of ice and snow, and it is many a long year since these were 
shown by nature in such beauty as they have been this vear, 
owing probably to an atmosphere thick with moisture being 
so often attacked by a sharp frost. The pictures made delighted 
the eyes even of those who do not commonly go out in search 
of the picturesque. Fields clothed in white, with hedges in 
white embroidery, an«! the great elms, ashes and oaks veiled in 
silvery gauze formed an outdoor picture with which, indoors, a 
parallel will be searched for in vain. Sir William Bragg stands 
in the fortunate position of having an artist’s eye as well as a 
head full of scientific knowledge. As an artist, he declared 
that nature is superior to industry in the construction of snow 
and ice pictures and patterns. He went on to explain the pro- 
cesses by which nature evolves those types of snow and _ ice 
beauty without in any way disparaging or trying to eliminate 
the joy of those whc, with or without knowledge, look at them 
with pleasure. His explanation, far from diminishing, was 
calculated to enhance their admiration. In explaining the struc- 
ture of ice and snow crystals he explained that the molecules of 
water, which consist of two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen, 
were so arranged that each oxygen atom had four oxygen neigh- 
bours symmetrically arranged round it in much the same way 
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FORMATION 


that the carbon atom in the diamond is related to its carbon 
neighbours. Many of the delighted audience are certain to go 
and study crystals themselves. 

In the type of pattern described, the outer form of the 
crystal might either be rectangular or hexagonal, and he men- 
tioned the curious fact that the diamond chooses the first form 
and ice usually the second, though he had to admit that the reason 
for the choice is unknown. Those beautiful snow crystals, 
which in a mass are so striking to the imagination, are all in hexa- 
gonal plates. The crystal first starts as a feathery object and 
the hexagonal spokes or radii carry out tiny projections, and 
these are again linked together until the whole is like a six- 
pointed piece of fine lace. The plates are often connected in 
pairs by a hexagonal prism, and one plate was often larger 
than the other, ‘with the resu!t,” said Sir William, «that the 
whole looked like a fairy tea-table.’”’ These crystals, according 
to some thinkers, cause the haloes and mock suns seen in high 
altitudes. The lecturer was loudly cheered when he repeated 
one of Tyndall’s experiments by throwing on the screen the 
image of sheets of ice that began melting under the heat of a 
lantern, producing six-rayed cavities, known as the “ flowers 
of ice.’’ Great was the enthusiasm when the ice flowers grew 
and vanished away, as if realising that ‘‘ brief life is here our 
portion.’”’ It was an entrancing lecture, but nothing pleased 
the hearers more than the lecturer’s prophecy of an advance 
of knowledge in the near future ‘‘ that would eclipse even the 
astonishing work done in physics during the last twenty years.” 
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MODERN ROOM DECORATION 


COMPETITION 


AWARDS IN THE “COUNTRY LIFE” 














FIRST-PREMIATED DESIGN FOR DINING-ROOM. 


Lord Gerald Wellesley and Trenwith Wills. 


N this issue we have pleasure in announcing the award of | Exhibition at Wembley, where, in the Palace of Arts, will be a 
the jury in the Country Lire competition for the design _ series of historical rooms representing the past two centuries. 
and decoration of a hall and dining-room and a bedroom ‘To complete the series it was decided to have some rooms of 

representing the domestic arts of to-day. This competition was 1924, and the Country LIFE competition for these has aroused 
promoted in connection with the forthcoming British Empire a wide public interest. Substantial prizes were offered, and 





FIRST-PREMIATED DESIGN: PLAN OF HALL AND DINING-ROOM. 





designs were received from all parts of 
the country and from abroad. Many 
competitors, however, overlooked the 
necessity of giving the rooms an essenti- 
ally modern character, admirable as 
their-schemes were in other respects 
Yet this was the precise aim of the com- 
petition. In the many phases of the 
applied arts to-day there isto be observed 
a strong sense of development towards 
something which is markedly of our 
own time, rather than something which 
recalls, more or less strongly, the work 
of past centuries. And therein lies every 
hope of advance. In the realm of the 
decorative arts as applied to the prin- 
cipal rooms of the house, this competi- 
tion was designed to serve a stimulating 
purpose, for it must be remembered that 
the intention to carry out the selected 
designs at Wembley will give actuality 
to them. The first-premiated scheme 
promises especially to be worthy of the 
opportunity, and its gay design and 
fresh colour (the latter, unavoidably. 
lacking in the accompanying reproduc- 
tions) will make a feature of much attrac- 
tion at the exhibition. 


The following is the award of the 
jury: 
To THE Epiror or “ Country LiFe.” 


Sir,—We have examined the de- 
signs sent in for a hall and dining-room 
and a bedroom to be decorated and 
furnished in the Palace of Arts, British 
Empire Exhibition, as typical of the work 
of 1924. The problem of the bedroom 
seems to have evoked little interest, and 
the level of the designs sent in was not 
high enough to justify the award of first 
prize to any design which we consider 
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worthy of being carried out. The second 
prize of 40 guineas we award to design No. 135 
(Mr. Fred Cohen, 57, Acacia Road, N.W.8), 
which shows some ingenuity in planning. The 
third prize is withheld. ‘To the model accom- 
panying design No. 143 (Mr. Ambrose Heal, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.), we award the model 
prize of 20 guineas. 

With regard to the larger problem of hall 
and dining-room, we are impressed with the lack 
of invention in the majority of designs submitted. 
Many are careful and competent exercises in vari- 
ous historical manners, some of them involving 
a far higher expenditure than the conditions in- 
dicated. The first prize of 125 guineas we award 
to designs Nos. 163, 165, 166, a series of alterna- 
tive schemes in the same key (submitted jointly 
by Lord Gerald Wellesley and Mr. Trenwith 
Wills, A.R.1.B.A., 5, Bedford Row, W.C.1). The 
painted treatment shows a fresh outlook, and we 
recommend that the scheme of decoration be 
carried out at the Exhibition, with some modifi- 
cations. The second place we assign to design 
No. 137 (Mr. W. J. Palmer-Jones, 11, Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.), a scholarly and interest- 
ing treatment, and we recommend that the prize 
be increased to 100 guineas and that Mr. Palmer- 
Jones be entrusted with carrying out a similar 
design for the bedroom at the Exhibition. If he 
had submitted a design of the same quality it 
would certainly have been placed first in com- 
petition with the other bedroom schemes sent in. 

The quality of the remainder of the 
designs for hall and dining-room does not justify 
the award of the third prize, and no model of 
any merit was submitted in this section. 

We are satisfied that the designers selected 
will produce results at the exhibition which 
will be of wide interest, but we are bound to 


record that the general character of the schemes shows a dis- 


appointing level of achievement. 


(Signed) Epwin L. Lutyens, ELLEN G. Woo ricn, 
LAWRENCE WEAVER, P. Mortey Horper, 


NorMAN WILKINSON, 


The following notes accompanied the first-premiated design 
for the hall and dining-room shown on the preceding page : 
“The hall has been planned on the assumption that the 
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SECOND-PREMIATED DESIGN FOR HALL. 
W. J. Palmer-JFones. 


stanchion and, consequently, the door at the west end of the 
hall cannot be moved. The door at the east end has been placed 
centrally (though this could be modified without in any way 
affecting the design if necessary). The axis has been tilted in 
order to obtain the greatest width. The walls would be in 
white painted plaster and all the dressings in Bath or artificial 
stone. The floor also would be of stone. 

“* Dining-room : In this scheme the only things which are 
real and project from the face of the wall are the chimney-breast, 





PRIZE MODEL OF A BEDROOM. 
Ambrose Heal. 


Side elevation of one wall. 
SECOND-PREMIATED DESIGN FOR BEDROOM. 
Fred Cohen. 
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the fireplace up to, the cornice of same, the skirting and the 
two stone sideboards. All these things would be in Bath or 
artificial stone. The rest of the walls and ceiling (coved) would 
be in flat plaster, all the decoration being painted. The per- 
spectives are only intended as indications and would be more 
accurately worked out in execution. 

“The hangings, carpet, etc., would be ultramarine and 
rose madder. ‘The room would be lit with yellow glass star 
lights. ‘The floor, where not covered by the carpet, would be 
of stone or polished boards. All arches going above the spring- 
ing line would form penetrations in the cove.” 

Mr. Palmer-Jones’s design for a hall, shown by the 
perspective on the preceding page, is described as follows : 
“Walls plastered and painted a broken white with a flat 
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finish. Ceiling arched and vaulted in plaster painted a flat 
white. Columns of fibrous plaster lacquered red and with 
gilt caps and bases. Floor of dull polished Hopton Wood stone 
and black marble. Doors of hardwood ebonised and gilt, and 
finished with a slight polish. Door furniture of bronze. . . .” 
Mr. Ambrose Heal’s design for a bedroom (of which the 
model is here shown), is accompanied by the following descrip- 
tion : ‘A boarded floor, on which lie rugs of hand tufted Axmin- 
ster in blue, black and putty colour. The walls are covered 
with panels of two sizes, finished in silver leaf, glazed with gold 
lacquer. The ceiling is of ‘ powder blue’ paint, with gold domes. 
All the furniture is of English walnut enriched with boxwood and. 
ebony, while the bedsteads and upholstered furniture are covered 
in blue taffeta. The curtains are of gold silk with blue braid.’” 





A GOLFING PSYCHOLOGIST 


By BERNARD DarwIN. 


’ 


T is not, I trust, one of those “ things which are not done’ 

to review a book to which one has oneself contributed a 

very small fraction. I want to say something of Mr. C. W. 

Bailey’s little book, The Brain and Golf (Mills and Boon), 

and my one short chapter was written only as a layman’s 

commentary on the technical remarks of a psychologist. Mr. 
3ailey’s book represents, as far as I know, the most elaborate 
attempt yet made to explain scientifically the things that go on 
in the golfer’s mind when he is hitting—or missing—the ball. 
As Sir Charles Sherrington says in his foreword, “ to relate the 
vaison d’étve of practical maxims for obtaining proficiency with 
the clubs to underlying principles of physiology and psychology 
is a venture at once bold and desirable.” 

Mr. Bailey’s book does two things. It tells us the scientific 
explanation of certain exasperating things which, as we know 
from our own bitter experience, do happen. It further suggests 
to us means of making some of them happen less frequently. 
Information of the first class is interesting, though it can be a 
little depressing. We all know the different kinds of information 
that are given us in the course of a round of golf. There is, for 
instance, the too zealous caddie who exclaims, almost gleefully 
as it seems, ‘‘ In the bunker, sir,’ or ‘‘ You’ve sliced it out of 
bounds.’’ When I read of some unfortunate creature in the 
dock setting up as a defence that he “‘ saw red,”’ I have a great 
deal of sympathy with him. The caddie who tells me of a disaster 
that I can see all too plainly with my own eyes makes me “ see 
red.”’ Then there is the friend—partner, adversary or looker-on 

-who tells us that we hit too hard or took our eye off the ball. 
He means well, like the caddie, but he is of very little more use. 
His criticism is elementary and purely negative, and what we 
want is some positive “ tip’’ that shall make us swing properly. 
There is a third kind of ally—-unfortunately rare—who gives 
us the “ tip.”” Now, I am far from likening Mr. Bailey to that 
caddie, but I do say that some of the things he tells us cannot, 
in the nature of things, improve our play. They must be read 
chiefly for their scientific interest. We know too horribly well 
that at a certain hole a certain bunker attracts us, round after 
round, like a loadstone rock. It is interesting to learn that 
this is a case of suggestion, but it does not help us to keep out 
of the bunker. Again, we know that if we read an article on 
the ‘‘ stiff left arm’’ and then dash out on to the course, we shall 
call down bitter curses on the revered name of Mr. Wethered. 
Even his sister, who aids and abets him, may not wholly escape 
our unchivalrous wrath. Nor shall we feel more forgiving 
towards them through learning that ‘“ Suggestion may lay em- 
phasis on a part of a process and prove a hindrance.’ A 
hindrance! Of course it is, a most infernal hindrance. Look 
at that thing which we are pleased to call a tee shot! Such 
would be our sulphurous exclamations. And yet, here I am being 
unjust to Mr. Bailey, because lower down on the page I find, 
“Until the hint or lesson has been assimilated and by practice 
brought to the sub-conscious stage it is a hindrance rather than 
a help.’’ And so we must go on practising with that left arm 
stiff till all is well. It may be a cheerless prospect, but we must 
not abuse Mr. Bailey. 

Our author is interesting and helpful as well in dealing 
with the question of concentration. We are sometimes inclined 
to be annoyed with our children when their school reports declare 
that they will not concentrate; but it seems we are not much 
better ourselves. Our powers of attention are extraordinarily 
limited. Only “for a very short time ”’ can we “ bring one thing 
to the focus of consciousness,”’ and there is a constant ebb and flow. 
The “ fluctuations usually occur every three or four seconds,” 
and therefore it behoves us to hit off the right three or four 
seconds in which to hit the ball. The time-honoured advice 
of ‘‘ Keep your eye on the ball’’ must have added to the end 
of it the words “‘ at the instant of the stroke.’’ Apparently, 
then, when we go on waggling and winding ourselves up for the 
shot, as some of us do, for an unconscionabie time, our attention 
must do quite a lot of ebbing and flowing. So we should waggle 
as little as may be and not think too much about concentrating 
on the ball till the last moment. I imagine that there is the 


corollary that if we are cf those who cannot force themselves to 
play quickly, then we should not be afraid of going on with our 
waggle until we feel that the moment of attention is coming 
round again. Sandy Herd explains his many waggles by saying 
that he is waiting for the feeling that he can time the shot. 
I wonder if psychology would say that he is really waiting for 
the flood tide of attention. 

Mr. Bailey says that it is probably more easy to keep your 
eye on a moving ball than a stationary one, because ‘‘ you do 
so by a series of efforts of attention. You must keep changing 
the focus as the ball changes its position.’’ The players of moving- 
ball games are sometimes rather contemptuous about golf, 
and I am delighted to find that they have no right to be so- 
uppish. A little while ago I was taking part in a pleasant orgy 
of golf “‘shop’”’ with a number of professionals. Somebody 
suggested that a moving ball must be harder to time than a 
still one, and the professionals all leaped at his throat like one 
man. Taylor was particularly pugnacious, and insisted that 
it was the stillness of the ball, sitting there so docile and yet so- 
impudently defiant, that made golf so difficult. He told us 
of an old player—and a scratch player, too—for whom he used 
to carry at Westward Ho! This gentleman, as he waggled, 
drew back farther and farther from the ball till finally he ran 
in to hit it like a cricketer. He did his best to suggest to himself 
that the ball was coming at him. 

Another interesting little point—I am jumping about 
desultorily—is the effect of fatigue. “‘If,’’ says the author, 
‘““a person is affected by fatigue or other more interesting forms 
of poisoning and the brain ?s not performing its functions properly, 
all sorts of inaccuracies of adiustment occur’”’ and there is a 
“regression ’’ As an example he gives the fact that gentlemen 
who have for years successfully conquered the difficulties of 
the letter ‘‘h’”’ find them uncontrollable when they are tired or 
excited. Was there not, indeed, the old gentleman who christened 
the ‘“ Alligator ’Ole’’ at Westward Ho! The same sort of 
thing happens to us in our golf. “‘ We go back to old faults.” 
I can think of one horribly good instance to back up Mr. Bailey 
here. There are a good many of us who, without being natural 
putters, have yet elaborated or cultivated some sort of method 
of putting which sometimes produces adequate results. Yet, 
when we are “ pinched,’”’ what do we do? Do we not nearly 
always relapse into our old failing of not hitting the ball truly, 
and so being dreadfully short ? I very well remember one little 
point in the final of the American Championship of 1922 between 
Mr. Sweetser and Mr. ‘“‘ Chick’’ Evans. Mr. Evans, from having 
been a poor putter, has made himself into a good one with a 
rather stilted and artificial style. In that match I noticed that 
as matters became more and more crucial, he relapsed into hi: 
old self, and in the last nine holes was consistently short on th« 
green. 

Finally, to take only one more point, there is the “ skil! 
curve ”’ and the “ skill plateau.’’ It is the habit of psychologists 
to construct skill curves to show graphically the rate at whicl 
improvement occurs in various forms of endeavour, e.g., the 
number of words that a person can typewrite ina minute. “Ji 
all these cases, when a curve records progress we notice tha 
there soon comes a position when little or no further progres 
is made. The curve here accordingly flattens out.’’ This poin 
is the “ skill plateau,’’ and it is only after some time that, wit! 
continued practice, the curve rises once more. Mr. Bailey put 
the ‘‘ golf plateau ’’ at a handicap of twelve. He is thinking, 
presume, chiefly of the middle-aged beginner. There are man} 
other loftier plateaux at which the sticking point comes. On: 
might almost say that the present Amateur Champion hac 
come to rest on one last spring, until, just before the Championship 
he developed at once a sound and permanent method of puttin 
and a power of playing ‘“‘ within himself ’’ from the tee. And now 
Heaven only knows whither his curve mav climb. 

There are many other entertaining things in Mr. Bailey’ 
book for which I have no space. His moral is, very shortly, 
that we must practise away at good golfing habits until our 
“mental telephone service ’ becomes automatic. 
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SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


By ALFRED MANSELL, Secretary to the Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ Association and Flock Book Society. 





SHROPSHIRE TWO-SHEAR RAM AND SHROPSHIRE 


HE Shropshire sheep is descended from a breed which 

has been known to exist in Shropshire and Stafford- 

shire for upwards of a century. Plymley, writing on 

the agriculture of Shropshire in 1803, thus describes 

this sheep : “‘ There is a breed of sheep on the Longmynd 
with horns and black faces, that seems an indigenous sort. 
They are nimble, hardy and weigh nearly rolb. per quarter 
when fatted. The fleeces, upon the average, may yield 2!lb.” 
Again, Professor Wilson, in his report on the breeds of sheep 
in the “ Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society,” Vol. xv1, 
states that when the Bristol Wool Society, in 1792, procured as 
much information as possible regarding sheep in England, they 
reported as follows in reference to the Morfe Common breed : 
“On Morfe Common, near Bridgnorth, there are about 10,000 
sheep kept during the summer months, which produce wool of 
a superior quality. ‘They are considered a native breed, are 
black-faced, or brown, or spotted-faced horned sheep, little 
subject to either rot or scab, weighing—the wethers from 
11 to 14lb., and the ewes from g to r1lb. per quarter, after 
being fed with clover and turnips, and clipping near 2lb. 
per fleece; this appears to be the original stock from 
which the present breed of Shropshires has sprung.” Can- 
nock Chase, in Staffordshire, was the habitat of a very 
similar, but somewhat heavier sheep, from which many of 
the best Staffordshire (Shropshire) flocks of the present day 
are descended. 

The public appearance of the breed in the Royal showyard 
at Gloucester in 1853 was the turning point with the Shropshire 
sheep, and encouraged breeders to use their best judgment in 
selection, and to do all in their power to place their breed of 
sheep in the front rank. Shropshires were next seen at the 
Great National Show in 1857 at Salisbury, and again in 1858 at 
Chester, but it was not until the Warwick meeting in the 
following year (1859) that special classes for the breed were 
admitted into the Royal Agricultural Society’s prize sheet. 


SHEAKLING RAM, BRED BY MR. E. C. TANNER. 


After that date they steadily increased in numbers at the Royal 
shows, culminating in the grand display, at Shrewsbury Royal 
Show in 1884. 

At the latter end of 1882 the breeders of Shropshire sheep 
established the first Sheep Breeders’ Association of the world, 
and in 1883 its first Flock Book was published. 

The formation of the Association was hastened to some 
extent by the great demand which had sprung up during the 
years 1880 to 1882 for Shropshire sheep for export, mainly to 
the United States and Canada, and buyers were asking for 
certificates of purity of origin. 

The publishing of a Flock Book and the issue of export 
certificates gave a great impetus to the export trade, and it is 
estimated that no fewer than 20,000 Shropshire sheep were 
exported during the first decade of the Flock Book’s existence, 
and a steady and remunerative foreign trade has been main- 
tained ever since, either for crossing with Merino or native breeds 
of sheep, or to found pure bred flocks, which would hereafter 
furnish rams for a similar purpose. 

The position the breed occupies in the United States is 
shown by the following official statement : The total number of 
pure bred sheep in the United States on January Ist, 1920, was 
463,504. Shropshires come first with 124,453, equal to 263. per 
cent.; Rambouillets next with 106,819; Merinos follow with 
59,876, etc. 

Showyard—The establishment of the Shropshire Sheep 
Breeders’ Association in 1882, combined with the great export 
demand, induced breeders to enter the showyard, with the 
result that at the Royal Agricultural Show held at Shrewsbury 
in 1884 no fewer than 875 Shropshire sheep were exhibited, 
against 420 of all other breeds added together. At this show 
sixty breeders exhibited, hailing from many counties, including 
some from Ireland. 

In the United States and Canada Shropshires are far more 
largely represented than any other breed. At the Chicago 





SHROPSHIRE TWO-SHEAR RAM BRED BY MESSRS. F. AND F. B. BIBBY. 


SHROPSHIRE SHEARLING RAM BRED BY MR, J. J. BREWIN. 
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(U.S.A.) Show of 1g21, the grand 
champion wether, beating all breeds in 
open competition, was a Shropshire, 
exhibited by Mr. Jesse Andrews. 

Value for crossing —Abundant testi- 
mony could be given as to the value 
of the Shropshire ram for crossing pur- 
poses, but the following statement, 
selected out of many, is quite convincing. 
Mr. John Gregg of New Zealand, in an 
article on “‘ The best mutton sheep,” 
about twenty years ago, says: “I use 
nothing but Shropshire rams on my 
crossbred ewes. I find that my Shrop- 
shire wool or a strong dash of that blood 
gives about 13d. per lb. more than any 
coarse crossbred.” 

As recently as 1912 four of the 
largest firms in Australia (W. Angliss and 
Co., John Cooke and Co., 'T. Borthwick 
and Sons, Limited, and Sims Cooper 
and Co.), operating in the export trade, 
addressed a letter stating that, as the 
largest exporters in the trade in Victoria 
and also doing extensive business in 
South Australia and New South Wales, 
thay felt it only right and their duty to 
sound a note of warning and at the 
same time give advice to breeders. 
They state that : 

In the early years of the export lamb 
trade in Australia it was largely built up and 
made successful by breeders using pure 
Shropshire rams, the crosses from which we 
have proved by experience are eminently 
fitted for the best English trade. Maturing 
quicker than most other crosses, the Shrop- 
shire lamb at the earliest possible age is 
good in the most valuable joints, back, loin 
and leg, and running to meat rather than 


fat, gives better results in dressed dead 
weight in proportion to live weight than 


any other cross we know of. SHROPSHIRE EWE LAMBS 


For some years the majority of breeders 
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SHROPSHIRE SHEARLING EWES BRED BY MR. J. G. PEEL. 





BRED BY MR. H. A. BROWN. 


followed the right track and bred the Shropshire cross, but the last best home trade as formerly, these other crosses compelling a larger 
two or three seasons, owing largely, we believe, to the rise in cross- number of rejects than is usual from the Shropshire, and these accepted 
bred wool, the majority have swung the other way and tried to breed not being equal for our purposes to that cross. 


an export lamb got by sires of other breeds, with very varying results, 
trending, however, in the wrong direction. The consequence is that we 


In describing what a Shropshire sheep should be, I cannot 


now find it impossible to get as big a proportion of lambs fit for the do better than give the points which were chiefly considered 





SHROPSHIRE SHEARLING EWES BRED BY MRS. W. F. INGE. 





SHROPSHIRE SHEARLING EWES BRED BY COL. E. C. ATKINS. 


by the three eminent men—viz., the late 
Mr. R. H. Masfen, the late Mr. John 
Evans, and the late Mr. Henry Lowe 
who acted as judges at the Birmingham 
1876 meeting of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, in awarding the 
prizes at this show. ‘They say, in their 
report in the Royal Journal, that they 
selected for prizes those animals which 
they considered best calculated to uphold 
and perpetuate the most distinctive 
type of the Shropshire, namely, a well 
developed head, with clear and striking 
expression of countenance, a muscular 
neck well set on good shoulders, the 
body symmetrical and deep, placed as 
squarely as possible on short legs, due 
regard being paid to grandeur of style, 
a well covered head, and wool of the best 
staple and most valuable kind, rejecting 
as much as possible all animals showing 
an inclination to black wool or dark 
skins. I may add asa rider to this de- 
scription, that the skin should be a nice 
cherry colour, and the face and legs a 
nice soft black, not sooty, nor a rusty 
brown, and free from all white specks. 
The belly also should be well woolled, 
and all inclination for the wool to peel 
at the jaw and legs should be avoided ; 
good bone, and legs so placed as to 
support the frame with ease (7.e., widely 
placed) are also essential points. These 
points, to ensure success in the show- 
yard or remunerative results in the sale 
ring, must not be lost sight of. 

In all breeds there are more or less 
two types, and it is to a certain extent 
the case with Shropshire sheep. Some 
favour the short-legged, symmetrical, 
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deep, lean-fleshed sheep, covered with a dense heavy fleece, 
while others prefer the longer-legged animal with more size, 
and open, soft wool, and possibly a little more bone. 
Personally, I have always considered the Shropshire sheep 
as a medium-sized sheep of good quality with a robust con- 
stitution, maturing early at small cost, and admirably adapted 
as a general purpose sheep. What I wrote some years ago 
I again repeat, and it fully expresses my views on medium 
versus large sheep. Some farmers prefer a big, coarse sheep 
on long legs, but I am quite convinced of this, that the 
most rent-paying class is the moderate-sized sheep of good 
quality, because the butchers can sell them the more readily 
and at better prices, and a greater weight per acre can be 
raised than where the larger and coarser sheep is resorted 
to, for 100 ewes in the former instance require as much land 
for their support as 130 to 140 well bred moderate-sized ewes. 

Men are too apt to look at the price per head of their teg 
sheep rather than the return per acre of mutton, and the better 
prices obtained for moderate-weighted sheep as compared with 
those which dress 7olb. to golb. 

The present Shropshire is the result of great skill and 
judgment on the part of the breeder during the last eighty 
years. By degrees nice soft black (not sooty) face and legs 
have supplanted the brown or speckled-faced sheep, a straight 
spine has been obtained, the head of the male now possesses 
strength and character, and in both sexes the head is beautifully 
covered with wool of a valuable staple, which, in addition to 
its charm against sore heads and flies, is a distinct improvement 
to the general appearance of the sheep. The woo! is now the 
most valuable of all the short-woolled breeds when weight, 
denseness and length and fineness of staple are taken into account, 
and it is this fact which has proved of great value when crossing 
the Shropshire ram on the Merino or come-back ewe, the result 
being an ideal mutton sheep, while the wool loses little of its 
Merino character for density and fineness. 
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None of these great improvements in the contour and 
appearance of the present-day Shropshire has been obtained 
at the sacrifice of essential points, for the sheep of to-day is 
wider, deeper and fuller of flesh than the improved sheep of 
which we write, while its quality of wool and mutton have 
been greatly improved ; and, in addition, the breed enjoys the 
reputation of being the hardiest, most prolific and the earliest 
maturing of all the short-woolled varieties. 

Favourable points in connection with the pure Shropshire 
sheep are: 

Prolific character. —-150 to 175 lambs per 100 ewes is the 
usual average, even with shearling ewes ; older ewes will average 
175 to 200 lambs per 100 ewes. 

The ewes good mothers—Shropshire ewes are excellent 
nurses, and Nature has endowed them with great milk-yielding 
properties. 

Wool properties —The Shropshire sheep cuts a heavy fleece 
of wool of the most marketable description, being of good 
staple, fine in texture and very dense, and is always readily 
saleable. 

Mr. S. B. Hollings, the Bradford wool expert, reporting 
on wool from a Shropshire-Merino cross, the property of 
Mr. W. A. Hart, of South Africa, writes as follows : 





It was sound in staple, very shafty, nice combing length, very 
clear, and free from wasty matiers, though in the grease, and a good 
colour. The quality, as can only be expected, was hardly of a 60’s 
count, it being classed as a 56’s wool, but for all that, in a blend of wool 
for “* tops ”’ of our average 60’s, such as is largely consumed in Bradford 
(England) it would have been used most readily. 

Then, again, at the Royal Show at Darlington in 1920, 
Mr. E. Craig Tanner’s Shropshire wool exhibit won the champion 
prize offered by the British Wool Federation for the best exhibit 
of wool in all the classes, a unique and highly prized distinction. 
Sixteen pure breeds of sheep were represented, in addition to 
four classes of crossbreds. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’ SHORTHORNS. 


ROM time to time we have had notices of one kind 

or another of the herd of shorthorns which the 

Prince of Wales has established at Stoke Climsland 

in the Cornwall portion of his Duchy estate. This 

herd has now taken its place as one of the most 
important in the country. At present there are about a 
hundred and fifty animals in it, and some of them are very 
notabie indeed. Butterfly Knight, the bull which was bred 
by the Prince and won the third prize at the Manchester Show 
in 1916, has been a great sire. There was Christian King, who 
won the first at the Royal and repeated his victory at the Highland 
Show; {£8,000 was offered for him and refused. Diamond 
Butterfly was sold by auction for £4,200 and immediately after- 
wards changed hands privately for £5,000. Baron Butterfly 
sold for {2,000 in the Argentine. Red Rover, bred by the 
Prince of Wales, was reserve champion at Balermo, Argentine, 
in 1920, and was sold for $70,coo. Oberon was sold at the 
1920 Royal Show for £2,625. The bulls from Stoke Climsland 
have in five successive Royal Shows, held since the war, won 
first prize. These figures, for which we are indebted to the 
«Shorthorn Breeders’ Guide for 1924,” show that the herd has 
been most successfuliy started and built up. We expect that 
even more will be heard about it in future than has been in 


the past. 
COMMERCIAL SHIRE HORSES. 


A week or two ago a description was given here of the 
preparations that have been made for the Shire Horse Show 
to be held in February. It is evident that the managers of this 
exhibition are very much alive to the needs of the community. 
The formation of commercial classes last year proved very success- 
ful and this year are expected to be even more so. There are 
to be two classes for road transport, contractors and carmen, 
and the latter are also entitled to compete in the three classes 
for single hcrses, pairs and teams of the Shire type, open to all 
users of heavy dray horses. There are also classes for single 
horses ‘‘ regularly worked in any city or town for years.’’ Prizes 
are given for single horses shown without harness or vehicle, 
certified as we have said. These classes and the weight-pulling 
tests ought to go a long way towards establishing the Shire 
horse as the right animal for commercial users. That is the very 
best foundation on which the success of the breed can be built. 
It has often been pointed out that Shire enthusiasts of a certain 
type are easily tempted to stray from the path of utility in order 
to produce a sort of ideal horse that is in their mind’s eye. 
These are days, however, in which that sort of thing can easily 
be carried too far. Usefulness has to be considered by all, 


whether they are rich or poor, and the fame of the Shires ought 
to be built on the solid rock of utility. Otherwise, it will be a 
long time before the vast prices are again achieved that marked 
the high prosperity of the breed at the end of the war. 


THE COST OF SLAUGHTER. 

There is a point about the agricultural policy with regard 
to foot-and-mouth disease that has not been very closely con- 
sidered as yet. It is this: on the Continent agriculturists 
do not take foot-and-mouth as seriously as they do in England 
because they do little in the way of export trade. In this 
country our breeders obtain a very considerable income from this 
source; but does that income amount to anything in comparison 
with that drawn from the commercial side of cattle? The 
proportion is very small indeed. Professor T. B. Wood, in the 
first of the articles which he contributed to our pages on agri- 
cultural research, which received a new start with the establish- 
ment of a special department for it at Cambridge University, 
tried to compare one with the other. He could not obtain the 
exact figures, but his guess was probably very near the mark 
when he put £5,000,000 as the annual value of our export trade 
in pedigree cattle. Now, it should not be lost sight of that 
our aim in extirpating foot-and-mouth disease by means of the 
axe is to obtain a clean sheet as soon as possible, in order that 
this export trade, interrupted by the outbreak of disease, may 
be resumed. Were it not for this particular branch of stock- 
breeding, Great Britain would probably follow the same policy 
as the Continental countries and do the best that can be done in 
the way of curing animals attacked by the disease. The commer- 
cial value of our cattle being immensely greater than the value 
of pedigree animals exported, it therefore becomes a question 
whether it is sound finance or good policy to spend, as we have 
done, more than {2,000,000 in order to save a trade worth 
£5,000,000. The £2,000,000, unfortunately, does not mark the 
limit, as the outbreak still is spreading and the killing going on ; 
but there will probably come a time when the two values may 
not so greatly outbalance one another. That is, we think, where 
the weakness of the policy of slaughter lies, and it appears to 
afford a good reason for considering whether it is not possible 
to invent some less extravagant means of checking the disease 
than that of condemning the animals to death, especially as, 
in order to carry out the policy thoroughly, it is evident that a 
large number of animals not actually attacked should be destroyed 
because they have been in contact with those that are infected. 
The total sum we have mentioned is probably considerably less 
than the amount which has been lost either by the Government 
or the farmers, the former in paid compensation and the latter 
in the margin of loss between the compensation received and 
the value of the animals killed. 
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OCK WELLS MANOR—_L 
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The Seat of 





N the edge of Windsor Forest, through which it was 

a six mile ride to the castle, stood the manor house 

of Ockwells, Ockholt or Oakplace. Built by an 

official of the Lancastrian Court during the Wars 

of the Roses before 1467 and partly fortified, it is 

now, after many vicissitudes, restored and repeopled so happily 

that the patina of time has grown of itself without being counter- 

feited. It is a home that all must envy its devoted owner, 

and, at the same time, it is an outstandingly interesting specimen 

—not to say landmark, where so little is certainly known—of 

an essentially untouched manor house of the middle fifteenth 
century. 

Ockwells is, both in regard to date and locality, the 

domestic counterpart of Eton College. John Norreys of 
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Ockwells made his will on April 4th, 1465, in which— 
Itm. If woll and biqueth to the full bilding & making uppe of the 
Chapell with the Chambres ajoyning with’n my manoir of Okholt 
in the p’issh of Bray aforsaid not yet finisshed, xl pounds. 

So that there is no doubt that the house was considered com- 
plete at that date. 

In the same year, 1467, that Norreys died, another house 
very similar in general plan, was being built at Great Chalfield 
in Wiltshire by one Thomas Beverley. The chief difference 
is that of locality. Ockwells is of timber and brick nogging—or, 
as it was quite simply termed with regard to the Horseshoe 
Cloisters at Windsor, twenty years later, “ brickefillyng ”’— 
while Chalfield is of stone ; but in either instance a small internal 
courtyard, to which there is no immediate access from without, 

is, or Was, surrounded by build- 


ings. In each case the hall 
occupies the centre of the 


principal range, between inner- 
court and forecourt. The front 
elevation of both manor houses 
is strikingly similar: two pro- 
jecting terminal gables, on 
which abut respectively the 
porch and hall bay window, 
the centre of the facade being 
recessed. In the case of each 
a long range projects at right 
angles to the main front, pierced 
half way along its extent by 
an entrance gateway. At Chal- 
field this wing contained the 
kitchen ; at Ockwells the south 
projecting wing (now ruined) 
contained the chapel, to the 
east of which is the old gate- 
house, with stable buildings be- 
yond. At Ockwells, too, the 
forecourt, which at Chalfield is 
bounded bya wall and moat on 
the side away from the house, 
is closed in by a magnificent 
barn with two _ projecting 
porches, and shows signs of 
having had a fortified wall, or 
range of buildings, closing up 
the north side of the square as 
well. 

We will not pursue the 
comparison any further. In- 
deed, the only object of it was 
to show that Ockwells is a 
complete survival of a 
‘“‘ pattern”? manor house. A 
pattern, moreover, which, 
though exceptionally early in 
date, is yet completely evolved. 
Till long past the date of 
its construction the greater 
houses were still being built 
on castellated lines; but, so 
far from showing, like Herst- 
monceux, its contemporary, 
or Hengrave, its later 
counterpart by sixty years, 
the obvious ancestry of the 
fortress, Ock wells exhibits 
not a sign of such antecedents. 
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symmetry, its compactness, and its strong resemblance to a 
house in a completely different, and distant, locality, as being 
the earliest surviving and most complete example of 
the type of a medium-sized manor house evolved by the 
Middle Ages in England. Nor is there any undue foreign 
influence. A gentleman in the favour of both Henry VI and 
Edward IV would be certain to encounter many French and 
many Flemish works, people and ideas. The builder of Herst- 
monceux is said, and to a certain extent may be _ believed, 
to have been influenced by the kind of chdéteaux he saw during 
the final stages of the Hundred Years’ War ; ‘Tattershall and 
Oxburgh in Lincoln and Norfolk respectively show as decided a 
Flemish inspiration as the painted screens in Norfolk churches ; 
but Ockwells (and with Ockwells may be coupled the names 
of hundreds of long-vanished manor houses) is as completely 
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indigenous as the superb little “ Flagelation” painting from 
the neighbouring Berkshire church of Milton Earnest. 

Art in England by 1460 had attained a fulness and unity 
of development of which we were recently reminded by the 
Exhibition of English Primitive Paintings. The Wars of the 
Roses, the distant echoes of the art revolutions of Italy, and 
the more present doctrines of Luther and Calvin effectually 
put a stop to English development at the very moment that 
France, Italy and the German States were reaping the artistic 
reward of earlier effort. We have “ primitive” painters as 
good as any nation, but no supreme master. William Baker, 
chief painter of the Eton frescoes, was as fine an artist as we 
were to produce for two and a half centuries ; but he was just 
short of the supreme excellence which would probably 
have appeared (and, indeed, may actually have done so, 
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though not to our knowledge) in the early years of the 
sixteenth century. 

Of this art’s domestic side, Ockwells is an architectural 
exemplar. Made of the nearest materials to hand—timber 
from the forest, bricks probably from Wingfield or some neigh- 
bouring spot south of the river, and tiles—the facade has yet 
the lightness and grace that we associate with the last stage of 
Perpendicular architecture. Its form is dictated solely by the 
plan, which was the outcome of years of tradition. One 
may thus experience a very real zsthetic satisfaction in regard- 
ing this structure. Though it has been carefully, and very 
honestly, repaired, the survival of the frame through four and 
a half centuries can be taken as evidence of the building’s 


strength. There is, one soon discovers, about Ockwells a 
directness and certainty of design that is very attractive. The 
The 


facade is balanced either side, but by no means exactly. 
width of the gables is more or less that of the ranges behind 
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them either side the courtyard. ‘The whole surface, more- 
over, is carefully enriched with the herringbone brickfilling 
between the purposely disposed framing ; while the gable tops 
and bargeboards to eaves are finely ornamented in some pro- 
fusion. One is thus pleased by the use to which materials 
have been put ; but one scarcely appreciates the form of the 
building, the entity of it as a whole, till one has gone over 
the interior and noticed the placing and inter-relation of the 
principal structural beams. In a church or in a barn one 
is able at once to grasp the whole, or at least a part, of the 
system of stresses, and is correspondingly interested. In a 
domestic building one rarely has the opportunity of seeing 
medizval mechanics operating so perfectly and so simply as 
here. The bulk of the building is held together and con- 
tained by evenly disposed oaken posts, which have not the rude 
massiveness of earlier or more provincial work, but are reduced 
to the minimum consistent with strength, slightly curving 
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inwards at their upper ends for the 
spring of the rafters and tie-beanis. 
Bearing in mind this simplicity of 
construction, the whole of the 
original exterior, besides the facade, 
gives doubled pleasure. We see 
what carries the roof and what, in 
distinction, forms the walls. 

The facade was, no doubt, a 
special effort. The sides of the 
building are unaffected and, save 
for the regular spacing of the main 
timbers, asymmetrical. ‘The fore- 
court, however, quite carries on 
the ambition of the facade, with 
its even disposition of barn and, 
originally, of gateways facing one 
another. 

In the ground plan on page 59 
a dotted line represents the old 
axial line of the establishment : 
namely, a road towards Windsor. 
Sir Edward Barry has traced the 
road south and east towards 
Windsor, and, in places, north 
and west to Maidenhead Thicket. 
Such a position, on the road, 
would be the natural place for the 
earliest Ockwells dwelling; but 
when the Norreyses built the present 
house, it is not probable that they 
permitted all the traffic of the road 
to pass through their forecourt. 
Not that it was ever a main 
thoroughfare. But whilst the 
building was being completed the 
country slid into civil war, and the 
inhabitants of Ockwells felt the 
necessity of having the house 
capable of defence. A wall was, 
therefore, run up, with loopholes, 
along the north side of the fore- 
court to the point where the old 
Windsor-Maidenhead road passed 
out of the area. It there turned 
southwards, and the fragment 
which remains points directly cn 
to the eastern side of the south 
gate-house. Thus it may have 
formed a curtain wall, shutting 
in the forecourt immediately before 
the house, with a single entry 
under the gate-house from the 
south. Or the skew of this frag- 
ment may be entirely fortuitots 
and the wall have abutted at that 
point on to another gate-house 
(similar to the southern one), which 
has disappeared. This would seem 
the more likely hypothesis. 

We have said that Ockwells 
was a typical residence of a courtier 
of the Henry VI-Edward IV period. 
It preserves this atmosphere better 
than any other similar building in 
the country. Partly, perhaps, be- 
cause the Norreyses are a family that 
have the knack of individualising 
themselves even at this distance of 
time. We have met the senior 
branch of the family at Speke Hall, 
near Liverpool, which they acquired 
a century after Ockwells, but where 
they persisted long after Ockwells 
had been lost by marriage. In 
Lancashire, though, they appear as 
local squires, while in Berkshire 
they are very much the King’s men. 
But Ockwells seems hardly ever 
to have been their home: rather 
their Court residence. To begin 
with, it was given in 1267 by 
Henry III to an ancestor, Ricardo 
de Norreys, who was cook to the 
Queen. Thirty years later the 
Norreyses appear in Lancashire, a 
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John le Norreys being 
granted half of the 
manor of Speke for 
life, and Ockwells 
became only a distant 
southern property to 
them until the end 
of the fourteenth 
century, when the 
whole of the manor of 
Speke was united and 
finally secured to the 
Norreyses by the 
marriage of Henry 
Norreys and _ Alice 
Erneys. This couple 
had a large family, 
who founded the Speke 
line ; but by a second 
marriaye there were 
two sons—Alan, the 
elder, and John, the 
younger. ‘This latter 
migrated south to 
Ockwells—which we 
may presume to have 
been a younger son’s 
inheritance---and bv 
the end of Henry V’s 
reign was High Sheriff 
for Berkshire. He was 
also a Squire of the 
Body to the still 
infantile Henry VI. 
From him it descended 
to John Norreys in 
the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, who 
built the existing 
house. He held the 
office of Usher of the 
Chamber and Squire 
of the Body, and after- 
wards Master of the 
Wardrobe to Henry VI. 
He contrived, how- 
ever, to make his peace 
with Edward IV and 
was continued as a 
Squire of the Body by 
that prince. Although 
he built Ockwells, he 
lived principally at 
Yattenden in the same 
county, which he had 
obtained by marriage 
with Alice Merbrooke, 
heiress of that place. 
He married secondly 
another _ heiress— 
Eleanor, daughter of 
George Clitherow of 
Ash, Kent: and 
thirdly, Elizabeth 
Chedworth, who, after 
his death, became 
Duchess of Norfolk. 
No facts as to the 
building of the house 
could be hoped to have 
survived. We have re- 
garded the house in its 
general relation to its 
period and on its indi- 
vidual merits. We may 
now view it tn relation 
to other buildings 
which were being erec- 
ted in the neighbour- 
hood at, roughly, the 
sametime. ‘There can 
be no doubt that the 
collegiate buildings at 
Eton exerted no small 
influence on Ockwells. 
The plan is remarkable 
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for a complete series of galleries round 
three sides of the inner court, both on 
ground and upper storeys. ‘The lower 
one, now glazed, may have been origin- 
ally open to the air, as the hall screens 
are terminated at the courtyard end by 
a large and heavy door; but, glazed 
or no, they are a very short step from a 
cloister. The upper cloister or corridor, 
that runs round the court on the first 
floor, is an exceptionally early example 
of a communication gallery, and must 
certainly have been suggested by that 
at Eton, which is the earliest sur- 
viving example. In great houses, or 
colleges, where groups of rooms were 
provided for the lodging of dis- 
tinguished visitors with their trains, 
or for resident canons and doctors, 
each group would be separate, with an 
independent staircase to the cloister 
or court below. This practice prevails 
in most of the medizval collegiate 
buildings, and in domestic plans till 
well into Elizabeth’s reign. Even then 
it was only dropped for the passage- 
room system. All the more remarkable, 
therefore, are the galleries at Ockwells. 
The keep at Tattershall, built by Lord 
Cromwell between 1433 and 1443, had 
passages along one side of each floor, 





14.—THE DOVECOT. 


but it is difficult to recall any earlier 
building with a gallery such as this. 

The style of the building is that 
of the cottages round about, and was 
used twenty years later for the Canons’ 
Minor or ‘ Horse-shoe”’ cloisters at 
Windsor Castle, namely, timber and 
brickfilling. | They were built between 
1478 and 1481 by Bishop Beauchamp 
of Salisbury, who, it is certain, knew 
Ockwells, coming as he did of a great 
family with which John Norreys was 
familiar; and being bishop of the 
** Mother Church” to which Norreys 
left divers sums for placebos and diriges 
to be said for him. 

The chapel to the south of the 
forecourt —to which the will of John 
Norreys, proved in 1467, refers as being 
unfinished—had the altar at the end 
against the gate-house and had, there- 
fore, no east window. In the surviving 
north wall is a series of lights, with 
plain uncusped heads, which apparently 
had no additional lights above them. 
Some of the windows were of four lights, 
others of two only, the latter being 
practically identical with similar windows 
in the cloisters at Eton. 
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The south side of the house is faced by a garden, with clipped 
yew hedges, the whole contained by a wall of the same age 
as the house. The facade, though the timbers are largely 
original, has had to be almost entirely re-pointed. Every 
brick was removed and replaced. The tracery of the porch 
spandrels is original, as are the bulk of the bargeboard 
cusps. But the little projecting oriel windows on the gables 
are not to be seen in eighteenth century drawings of the house, 
though it is not unlikely that such had formerly existed. 

The front door is original, and a fine piece of carpentry. 
We shall not, however, open it till next week, or examine the 
wonderful heraldic glass which fills the windows of the hall. 
But while we are in the porch, we may notice the porter’s wicket 
door to the left of the principal one. ‘To-day it is of considerable 
service, as it gives straight into Sir Edward Barry’s business 
room, so that tenants an dthe men can get straight in without 
going through the house. Formerly, it was probably used by 
the porter and by others for unceremonious entrance and 
egress. The porter’s lodge would thus have occupied the east 
end of the ground floor of this south wing. Next to this would 
normally come the buttery or butler’s lodging, of which the 
door on to the screens survives, but no more. It is possible 
that porter and butler were interchangeable, or the same 
person, at Ockwells. In any case, the juxtaposition of their 
rooms was a good piece of planning. 
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On the death of John Norreys, the builder, his son Sir 


William succeeded him. 
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His father’s will, while specially 


leaving him Yatten- 
den, makes no men- 
tion of Ockwells, 
which, it is possible, 
he had already had 
made over to him. 
Sir William, after a 
brilliant career at 
Court, where he was 
Knight of the Bodv 
to Edward IV, and was 
knighted at the Battle 
of Northampton, even- 
tually rose to command 
the army at the Battle 
of Stoke, when Perkin 
Warbeck was over- 
thrown. At the same 
battle his son Edward 
was knighted. Sir 
William married, 
firstly, the coheiress 
of Sir Edmund 
Ingoldesthorpe, and 
secondly (by whom he 
had his successor, Sir 
Edward), Joan, daugh- 
ter of John de Vere, 
twelfth Earl of Oxford. 
His last wife was an 
alderman’s daughter of 
London, as one so 
frequently finds in the 
case of successful 
elderly men of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth 
centuries. He died in 
1507. 

Sir William Norreys 
left two sons and a 
daughter, whose exist- 
enceis recorded. The 
elder son, Sir Edward, 
married Frideswide, 
daughter of Francis 
Lord Lovel, and lived 
at Yattenden. Richard, 
the second son, is 
stated to have accom- 
panied Henry VIII to 
the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold ; Kerry, in his 
“History of Bray,” 
states that he suc- 
ceeded Sir Edward at 
Yattenden. This may 
be so, since Henry 
Norreys, sole surviving 
son of Sir Edward, 
married, circa 1564, 
Margery, co-heiress of 
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John Williams, whereby he got Rycote, near Thame, where 
he went to live; moreover, he was sometimes absent on 
embassies, at which times his uncle may have lived at 
Yattenden. 

The third child of Sir William was a daughter, Elizabeth, 
who married Sir Thomas Fettiplace, who, there is no doubt 
whatever, died seized of “‘ Okeplace ” in Bray, 1524. Ockwells, 
indeed , passed right away from the Norreyses early in the sixteenth 
century, so that, unfortunately, we cannot in any way connect 
the house with the tragedy of Sir Henry Norreys, nephew of 
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Elizabeth Fettiplace and younger brother of the owner of Rycote. 
Tradition has woven tales of visits paid by Queen Elizabeth to 
subsequent Norreyses at Ockwells. It is known that Norreyses 
were intimately favoured by Elizabeth, not only for the manner 
in which Sir Henry had suffered death for her mother, Anne 
Boleyn’s, honour, and that she visited them often at 
Yattenden and Rycote. And she may very well indeed 
have visited Fettiplaces at Ockwells when still a princess ; 
but she can never have visited Norreyses there, as they were not 
there to visit. CHRISTOPHER HussEY. 


MUD 


RECORDS WRITTEN BY THE BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


HEN the countryside is white with snow we can 

learn more in a few minutes about the doings 

of the shy wild creatures than we should in hours 

of study at other times. Then, a walk across 

the meadows, through the woods or down the 
streamside will richly repay us. Every bird and beast that 
moves over it leaves its record written on the snow; even 
the creatures of the night cannot hide what they have done, 
and we shall find the story of their prowlings plainly written 
for all to read. I say “plainly written,” because, once you 
know the different footprints, nothing is easier than following 
a trail through the snow, and it is easy enough to learn the 
signatures of the fox, badger, otter, squirrel, rat, rabbit, etc. 
to say nothing of many birds. 

The fox’s footprint is neat and narrow, its narrowness 
distinguishing it from that of a small dog; the otter’s “ seal ” 
is notable for five widely separated toes, while, if the whole foot 
has been placed on the ground, a long heel pad makes a mark 
behind the foot proper. The badger’s padmark also shows 
prominent toes, but these are usually accompanied by deeply 
incised claw marks ; and the rabbit’s little furry toes make but 
a slight triangular impression ; however, the manner in which 
it places them is an unmistak- 
able characteristic. The fore 
feet are always brought down 
one in front of the other, but 
the hind feet are kept parallel, 
with the result that they make 
a pattern in snow that is 
decidedly curious. 

This distinctive trail is 
the one we meet with most 
frequently. Even if the snow 
has fallen but a little while, 
its surface will be laced with 
rabbit footprints, going here, 
there and everywhere, leading 
from the burrows out to the 
feeding grounds where the 
buried food has been scratched 
for, then back to the woods, 
to bark young trees and the 
bushes, and telling of an 
activity of which we had pre- 
viously little idea. The snow, 
indeed, reveals a population of 
which otherwise one would have 
no conception—tiny mice leave 
delicate impressions, as if the 
fairies had been dancing on 
the crystal surface, appearing 
here, disappearing there, into 
runs and burrows beneath it. 
Small birds also lace the 
snow with delicate marks like 
spider’s webbing, their foot- 
steps crossing and recrossing 
and showing how the feathered 
mites had hopped to and fro 
in a vain endeavour to find 
some food in this strange white 
world. Their trails, too, end 
suddenly, but for a different 
reason, in their case merely 
because they had taken wing 
and flown off. Very often the 
place where a bird alights or 
takes wing is marked by wing 





A PHEASANT’S TRAIL. 


Note how it has drawn its feet through the snow, and the mark left 
by its tail. 


beats on the snow, this being especially the case with the bigger 
ones, such as magpies, rooks, pheasants, grouse, etc. 

The streamside can always be depended on for some 
interesting records—not only may one look for the trail of 
an otter, but we shall probably find the spot where the fox 
trotted down to drink. One can imagine him stepping daintily 
through the snow, carefully avoiding wetting his neat pads, 
and then lapping from the running water. I have often tracked 
foxes thus to a brook to drink, and repeatedly noted how cat-like 
they are in their endeavour to keep their feet clean and dry. 
The padmarks stop short of the water’s edge, and if the stream 
has to be crossed, the fox bounds from boulder to boulder, 
or passes over by means of a fallen tree. A natural bridge 
such as this is much appreciated, and the snow will reveal 
its use by not only foxes, but rabbits, wandering cats, etc. 

A fox’s trail is always interesting, and when you come 
across one it is worth while to follow it up. It will lead you 
by brake and briar, by rabbit “‘ runs ” and hedgerow “‘ smeuses,”’ 
but seldom through gates or along human paths. From the 
spacing of his footprints you will know when he hurried along 
at a canter, when he trotted steadily on, and when he slowed 
down to a walk, hunting as he went. The trail shows how he 
turned aside to call at thistle 
stems and other spots where his 
friends are likewise in the habit 
of calling. Here he doubtless 
gathers news of other foxes, 
his keen nose telling him all 
about those that visited it 
before. The trail will also tell 
you how Reynard explored 
rabbit holes, turned aside to 
sniff round likely bushes, and, 
in fact, left no chance neglected 
that might provide him with a 
supper. But a fox has often 
much travelling to do before 
he meets with any luck, and I 
have frequently followed a trail 
for a considerable distance 
without coming across any 
trace of a kill. When a fox 
has luck there is no mistake 
about it; you can read in the 
snow how he stalked the prey, 
crept up to it, sprang upon it, 
and then there are the signs of 
the actual kill. Once I found 
where a fox had slain and 
rolled upon a mole, after which 
he left the poor little corpse 
uneaten, as a black smudge on 
the white snow, and went on 
about his business. 

The snow also tells one 
how often a dog-fox and a 
vixen hunt together, the two 
trails—the padmarks of the 
one being bigger than those of 
the other—running parallel or, 
at any rate, near together, for 
a long way. Sooner or later 
they part, each going off about 
its own business; but if you 
have the patience to follow up 
the trail of one of the pair, 
sticking to it wherever it may 
lead you and however much it 
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HERE THE POSITION OF THE PADMARKS SHOWS THAT THE OTTER HAS GONE ALONG 


AT A CANTER. Note the impression of the “‘ heel.” 





THE TRACK OF A LONG-TAILED FIELD MOUSE. 
Mice hop so lightly across the snow that they only leave shallow impressions. 
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THE FOOTPRINTS OF A CAT. A FOX’S TRAIL IN SNOW. 
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OTTER’S PADMARKS IN SOFT MELTING SNOW. 
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may turn and twist, you are almost sure to find that the pair 
had met again before the night was over. 

A very distinctive trail is that of the otter, and 
though the riverside is the most likely place to find 
it, now and again one meets with it far from the water, 
for the otter has no objection to travelling overland 
during the quiet hours of the night. But wherever vou 
meet with it there is no mistaking those well separated 
and distinctly marked five toes. In snow the track is a 
surprisingly large one compared with the size of the creature 
that makes 
it, but this 
is Owing to 
its foot 
spreading 
out in the 
soft snow. 
If the snow 
is at all 
deep you 
will find a 
streak  be- 
tween the 
foot prints, 
due to the 
otter’s long 
ee p Oo ] e >? 
dragging on 
the ground. 
In the same 
way a cock 
pheasant 
draws a line 
between its 
footsteps, 
for its tail, 
too, is apt 
to trail in 
the snow ; 
and the rat 
also thumps 
the ground 
with its 
posterior 
member at 
each bound 
as it hops 
along. 

To return 
to the otter: 
the most 
likely places 
to find its 
footprints 
are upon small islands or boulders in mid-stream, for it 
generally lands on such spots as it makes its way up or 
down stream. You will find that, like the fox, it has calling 
places, which 
every passer- 
by visits, 
leaving the 
marks of 
doing so be- 
hind it. The 
snow will tell 
one all about 
the visitors to 
these spots, 
which calling 
places may 
be anything 
from an out- 
standing rock 
to no more 
than an ant 
hill on the 
river _ bank. 
But even 
when the 
snow is gone, 
mud and sand 
will still pre- 
serve many 
records for 
those who 
choose to read 





A RABBIT’S FOOTPRINTS IN A CART RUT. 





MOORHEN TRACKS IN MUD. 
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A BADGER’S FOOTPRINTS ON A MUDDY PATH. 


them. Itis on muddy paths that you must look for the footprints 
of the night-wandering badger, for, as a rule, it does not travel far 
when snow is upon the ground, preferring to remain curled up, 
warm and snug, in the innermost recesses of its great “‘ sett” 
to wandering abroad in the cold. All the same, I have tracked 
badgers in snow; but it is when the snow has gone that you 
may expect to find signs of their midnight activities. Then you 
will come across that peculiar footprint with its large pad, 
four well defined toes, a fifth showing faintly, and large claw 
marks. Once you know that padmark it is unmistakable. 
You will find it in the summertime by raided wasp nests, 
in the spring by excavated rabbit nurseries, and in the autumn 
under the trees, showing where its owner rooted for grubs and 
fungi. 

These are only a few hints to suggest what may be learnt 
by looking for footprints, whether in snow or mud, and I would 
add that it greatly increases the interest of tracking and trailing 
if an attempt is made to photograph or sketch the impressions. 
The former is difficult, as marks which are not too plain to the 
eye are totally 
invisible 
when _photo- 
graphed; still, 
when you do 
get a _ good 
record, it is 
worth the 
trouble. 
Sketches are 
a great help; 
and I would 
advise anyone 
interested in 
the subject to 
make a prac- 
tice of carry- 
ing a_ small 
notebook and 
a pencil so 
that he can 
jot down a 
rough dia- 
gram of any 
padmark that 
interests him 
or of which 
he is not sure. 
FRANCESPITT. 
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SUSSEX SMUGGLERS 


‘“WATCH THE WALL, MY DARLING, 


MUGGLING without romance ” would be an accurate 

title for the book* which Lord Teignmouth and Mr. 

Charles G. Harper have written in collaboration. 

Most of what we read and heard about smugglers 

in boyhood was tinged with the colour and incident 
of high romance. The picture of the smuggier lingers in most 
«f our minds as twin to that of the typical pirate, a long-bearded, 
Cesperate gentleman with a pistol in his belt and a cutlass at 
\is Waist, ready to fight and ready to fly as the occasion served, 
hut always a merry dare-devil. Mr. Rudyard Kipling seems 
to have thought differently when he wrote his smuggling song, 
‘or it is made up of warnings that have almost passed into folk- 
lore. Even the children, as in the line from his ballad which we 
have chosen as an appropriate heading, were enjoined never by 
any chance to turn a curious eye on a gang when they came 
marching or, rather, strolling past, for the smuggler had no 
scruple about imposing silence that could not be broken on 
anyone suspected of being able to give him away. Therefore, 
the urchins were told to look steadily and stonily at the wall 
when a gang of them made their appearance. On no account 
were they to notice the adventurers. We are told, too, by 
the authors, that they were a despicable folk, recruited mainlv 
from the worst class of agricultural labourer, and that their 
main incentive was to get the largest possible quantities of 
cheap drink. 

Among the desperate deeds, those of a “‘ preventive ”’ man, 
[Lieutenant Peat, may be touched upon as showing the spirit 
of the British soldier; and Cephas Quested was the greatest 
hero, if hero he may be called, among the smugglers. Lieutenant 
Peat was going on his rounds from Folkestone, where he lived, 
accompanied by his orderly, Green, and, suspecting a landing 
near Sandgate, he lav down behind the battery to watch. Hearing 
shots, he ran down to see what was ado, and soon was in the 
thick of the fighting. He replied to their pistol shots with his 
blunderbuss, and the smugglers then advanced upon him in a 
semicircle. One struck at him with a bludgeon, but he escaped 
it by springing to one side and then fired his pistol at a man 
who was dressed in a dark gaberdine. However, the party 
pushed closer to surround him; he seized his cutlass which 
was hanging to his left arm and cut his way backward to a 
house called Ivy Cottage, or the Kettle-Net House, where he 
managed to reload his blunderbuss and pistol and then he 
followed the party who were retreating before him. 

Quested, the smuggler, to whom we have referred, made a 
great name in the neighbourhood of Aldington. According to 
tradition, he was a great, strong, blustering kind of fellow who 
was not bad at heart, but a great drinker. His most famous feats 
were performed in the service of Bacchus. One night he and a 
man called Gardiner tapped one of the tubs and drank till they 
lay down. It was cold and frosty and Gardiner, being a weakly 
sort of chap, was dead the next morning, but Quested was none 
the worse, and ‘‘ When,” says a witness, “‘ my uncle lifted up 
Gardiner’s head, and said he was dead, Quested called out, 
‘ Well, he died of what he loved !’” It was said that he tapped 
the very tubs on his back. One good feature about him was 
that he could not be got to turn King’s Evidence. “ I’ve done 
wrong,” he said, “and I’m ready to suffer for it, but I won’t 
bring harm on to others.”’ He was kept in jail a long time 
before he was hanged in the hope that he wouid turn King’s 
Evidence, but he disappointed the hopes of those who thought 
so. The cottage in which he lived still stands, “‘ a typical Kentish 
home of a hundred years ago—with red bricks, toned and 
mellowed with age, and a lichen-covered roof——.” Some 
verses, alleged to have been addressed by him to his wife before 
he was hanged, bear evident traces of having been made by a 
minor poet of the neighbourhood. Nothing less like the sturdy, 
drunken smuggler than the following can be imagined: 

All earthly happiness I now resign 
Vain world, farewell ! but welcome joys divine. 

It is a pity that our authors did not carry out their investi- 
gations more closely in the North of England and in Scotland. 
Smuggling there was not so much the traffic on the sea as illicit 
distilling in the hills. It was a great business among the lazier, 
more drunken and, it may be added, more jovial kind of rustic 
to find out a secret place where he cou!d make a shebeen and 
manufacture his own whisky. The name of such an establish- 
ment in Scotland was a “‘ sma’ still,’’ and there must have been 
thousands of them in the early days of the nineteenth century. 

There are many far more amusing stories about the northern 
than about the southern smugglers. Well hidden as the shebeen 
might be, it did not invariably escape notice, because the revenue 
men well understood that to manufacture whisky you must have 
a worm, as they call the curly pipe through which the malt 
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was distilled. This meant a fire, and smoke that had to escape 
somewhere. Accordingly, the shrewd officers concentrated 
their attention on seeking for holes in the ground that either 
had coatings of soot, or smoke actually issuing from them. Even 
if the smoke were carefully guided into a rabbit hole, it could be 
noticed and, of course, aroused instant suspicion that amounted 
to a certainty of this sort of thing going on. ‘There was, too, a 
certain amount of sea smuggling, and the methods of hiding the 
casks of brandy were often most ingenious. Once, twenty-four 
casks were discovered in a little bay on the east coast, where 
they had been sunk and fastened to a jutting rock. The Cheviot 
passes, too, were notable for the adventures which took place, 
as whisky was often conveyed from Scotland to England by a 
man on horseback, with the liquid concealed either in his saddle 
bags or where the pillion should have been. Many comic 
adventures are related of the ingenious methods by means of 
which the culprit would find a way of escape out of the most 
desperate situation. One of the most delightful smuggling 
stories is that given in Lockhart’s ‘‘ Life of Sir Walter Scott”: 


On reaching, one evening, some Charlieshope or other (I forget 
the name) among those wildernesses, they found a kindly reception 
as usual ; but, to their agreeable surprise after some days of hard living, 
a measured and orderly hospitality as respected liquor. Soon after 
supper, at which a bottle of elderberry wine alone had been produced, 
a young student of divinity, who happened to be in the house, was 
called upon to take the ‘‘ big ha’ Bible,’ in the good old fashion of 
Burns’ Saturday Night; and some progress had been already made 
in the service, when the goodman of the farm, whose ‘‘ tendency ”’ 
as Mr. Mitchell says, ‘‘ was soporific,’’ scandalised his wife and the 
dominie by starting suddenly from his knees, and rubbing his eyes, 
with a stentorian exclamation of ‘‘ By ——, here’s the keg at last!” 
and in tumbled as he spoke the word, a couple of sturdy herdsmen, 
whom, on hearing the day before of the advocate’s approaching visit 
he had despatched to a certain smuggler’s haunt, at a considerabie 
distance, in quest of a supply of “‘ run ”’ brandy from the Solway Firth. 
The pious exercise of the household was hopelessly interrupted. With 
a thousand apologies for his hitherto shabby entertainment, this jolly 
Elliot, or Armstrong, had the welcome “‘ keg ’’ mounted on the table 
without a moment’s delay and gentle and simple, not forgetting the 
dominie, continued carousing about it until daylight streamed in upon 


the party. 
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* The Smugglers, by Lord Teignmouth, Commander R.N., and 
Charles G. Harper. 2 Vols. (Cecil Palmer, 42s.) 


The Assault on Mount Everest, 1922, by Brigadier-General the Hon. 

C. G. Bruce and Other Members of the Expedition. (Arnold, 25s.) 
“IT WAS fortunately inspired to say that we regarded the whole 
Expedition, and especially our attempt to reach the summit of Everest, 
as a pilgrimage.’”’ So writes General Bruce in describing his interview 
with the Lama of the Rongbuk Monastery under the shadow of Chomo- 
lungmo. The explanation pleased the Lama, who blessed the expedition ; 
and the idea pleases us, too, who like to think of The Assau/t on Mount 
Everest, 1922, as a part of a pilgrimage, a seeking after the highest things 
on earth, rather than as merely a great athletic feat or record-breaking 
“stunt.”” The usefulness, or otherwise, of attempting to climb the 
highest mountain in the world need not be discussed here. It must, 
however, be said that he who can read this volume and its predecessor, 
“Mount Everest, The Reconnaissance, 1921,’ without feeling that 
the world has gained must be a sadly material person. In 1921 Colonel 
Howard-Bury and his companions had explored the approaches to 
Mount Everest, and they made certain that the only possible line of 
attack on the peak itself was by the north-east aréte, which is reached 
from the East Rongbuk Glacier. The task of the second expedition 
was to that extent simplified, but it was not to be expected, hardly even 
to be hoped, that so tremendous a task as the conquest of the highest 
mountain in the world, involving a climb 5,oooft. higher than man had 
yet attained, would be accomplished at the first asault. How near they 
did, in fact, come to the summit, a mere 1,80oft., is known to all the world. 
The book is written, like the first volume, by the various members of 
the expedition. General Bruce begins with a comprehensive account 
of the organisation and equipment of the expedition, details of the 
personnel, and a vivid and most human description of the journey 
to and from the base camp below the mountain. One is particularly 
struck by his real affection for the Gurkhas and Nepalese coolies and 
by his happy good temper in all sorts of trying circumstances. Mr. 
Leigh-Mallory relates at length his first attempt on the peak, in which 
he and two companions climbed without oxygen to an altitude far above 
the highest yet reached by man. His modest account of the moment, 
when by a sudden effort he saved the whole of his party from inevitable 
destruction, is told with a brevity and conciseness which would have 
added greatly to the value of the rest of his narrative. Captain Finch 
contributes an account of the highest ascent to 27,390ft., which he and 
Captain Geoffrey Bruce made with the assistance of oxygen. Not 
the least interesting chapter is that by Mr. Somervell on Acclimatisa- 
tion at High Altitudes, which is written in a refreshingly lucid and 
unaffected style. Much space is necessarily devoted to the question 
of the use of oxygen, of which Captain Finch is the principal champion. 
As his “ record’ height achieved with oxygen only exceeds that of 
Mr. Leigh-Mallory without oxygen by less than 4ooft., the question 
is still an open one. Great improvements in the cylinders and fittings 
have been made since 1922, and it may be that the expedition, which 
is due to start from Darjeeling in the coming spring, will find in them 
the means of victory. The plain man, or the romantic, would rather 
see the summit reached without such artifices, but, oxygen or no 
oxygen, we look forward with an eager confidence to “‘ The Conquest 
of Mount Everest, 1924.” A. F. R. WoLvaston. 
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LOOKING BACK.—I 


A FEW NOTES ON A JOURNEY WITH THE LATE REGINALD FARRER IN UPPER BURMA. 


By E. H. 


OME five years have passed since 

Farrer and I started off to collect 

plants on the Burmese Alps, and 

no account has been published 

except Farrer’s notes, in the 
Gardener’s Chronicle. It was certainly 
his intention, had he lived, to have 
created another ‘‘ Eaves of the World,” 
and no doubt he would have succeeded, 
although there was little background, 
except plants, on which to etch his 
story. Upper Burma has no tradition 
behind it; there are no towns and no 
monasteries, and life, as he saw it 
around Siku, is entirely absent. The 
people are lazy, tractable, and dirty ; 
there is no religion except animism, 
which is rarely brought to one’s notice, 
and then only by an occasional bamboo 
pole with a bunch of streamers tied to 
the top and, perhaps, the remains of 
a sacrificial goat rotting at the base. 
On the other hand, plant life is far 
more varied and magnificent than Farrer 
found it on the northern marches of 
China and Tibet, so much so that it 
began to pall on us, for every valley and hillside was clothed 
from top to toe with rain forest or bamboo right up to the lower 
level of alpine vegetation at about 11,000ft., and this meant 
that every yard’s progress off the native tracks was only 
accomplished by hacking our way through a solid wall of 
vegetation. 

Farrer was an inveterate diary writer; his notes were of 
the fullest description, giving minute details of the day’s work 
and careful analysis of his own feelings. From the extracts 
which he has read to me and the time he spent in correcting and 
polishing them, I am sure that they were written with an idea 
of ultimate publication ; but, apparently, this is an impossibility. 
It is a pity, for he was fearless in his likes and dislikes, in plants 
as well as in human beings, and people of his temperament and 
with his knowledge are not easy to find. 

Our headquarters for the year were at Hpimaw, a military 
police post, perched, at an altitude of 8,oooft., on a spur of the 
frontier range. The view was marvellous ; there was a stoop 
by the side of the ramshackle bungalow in which we deposited 


M. Cox. 





NORTH-WEST, FROM HPIMAW WITH IMAW BUM IN THE LEFT BACKGROUND. 


ourselves and our belongings, and on this stoop Farrer and I 
used to walk of a fine evening. The hillside faced north-west 
and the ground dropped to Hpimaw Valley, 4,o00ft. below us. 
It was an entirely different world when the warm smells from 
the paddy-fields mixed with the acrid smoke from the little 
villages and rose to greet us, while away to the west towered 
the gigantic mass of Imaw Bum. Then we used to think of 
Kingdon Ward clinging to its western slope, barely thirty miles 
away as the crow flies, but a week’s journey by tiny native tracks, 
and wonder how he was faring. ‘That was in April and May 
and in the late autumn. The rest of the time we were 
hidden in a seething mist, with occasional breaks when we 
watched the thunderstorms chasing each other from peak 
to peak. 

One of our main hunting grounds was the frontier range 
behind Hpimaw. On the first evening of our arrival, at the end 
of March, we searched out the lay of the land through our glasses 
and were pleasantly surprised to see what we, poor ignorants, 
thought were broad alpine lawns of turf of the finest quality. 





THE RESTING PLACE ON THE HPIMAW PASS AT = 10,80oFT. 
Note the size of the loads; they weigh about 8olb. 
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We congratulated ourselves and imagined 
that collecting would be a matter of 
strolling on these swathes of turf and 
plucking a bloom here and there as 
we felt inclined. These “lawns” were 
impassable bamboo brakes, roft. high 
and so thick that every step had to be 
made by hewing a way through them. 
There was a rough path which began 
at Hpimaw, where the Government 
track stopped; it climbed by twists 
and turns until it reached the Irawadi- 
Salween divide and descended abruptly 
to the Salween Valley. By this track 
we used to make our way to the ridge. 
As native tracks go, it was a good 
one, but it left much to be desired. 
At times, where the hillside became pre- 
cipitous, it was serpentine in its twists 
and turns, and everywhere it had a fine 
disregard for tree roots and rocks ; but 
even in its contortions it was useful, for it 
commanded a large extent of ground. 

It must be remembered that col- 
lecting in the wilds is very different 
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CLEMATIS SPOONERI, WHICH IS COMMON BY THE WAYSIDE. 


It must have been in full 
flower on_ several occasions 
when we had passed by, and 
yet we had missed it. It is 
extraordinary how easy it is to 
miss plants in a country where 
anything may be new and 
everything is of interest. 

The actual pass haunts my 
memory. ‘The view to the 
west was cut off by the mass of 
Imaw Bum; but to the east, 
line after line of the mountains 
of Yunnan came into view. 
Below us lay the Salween ; then 
came the mountains of the 
Mekong-Salween divide, and 
beyond that fold after fold of 
mountains right away to the 
Tali range. The view was 
always varying, for in some 
part of that enormous expanse 
in front of us there was 
always a thunderstorm going 
on, with great bellying clouds 
and shafts of sunlight breaking 
through dark patches. 
FARRERI IN ITS NATIVE HOME. In April the pass is nothing 


This photograph was taken in pouring rain. but a sea of pale green from 


from hunting for plants in the European 
Alps. Near at home you have a very 
good idea of what you are searching 
for and usually you have a definite 
object in view, but where we were 
everything goes into the collecting bag. 
One of the glories of that country 
is that you may travel over it every 
two or three days and there is always 
something new. I well remember one 
little cleft filled to the brim with a 
magnolia akin to M. Campbellii.. For 
several weeks we used to feast our 
eyes on this enchanted grove and its 
sea of pink and white saucers. When 
the flowers had withered we passed 
by without giving it a thought until 
one day we sat down for a rest. As 
usual, the glasses came out for a survey ; 
suddenly I heard Farrer give a hallo 
and saw him careering down through 
the tangles of brambles at the path 
side. Only two hundred yards below 
us was a medium-sized tree with a few 
white flowers remaining, the size of 
soup plates, and leaves like elephants’ 
ears, gently flapping in the breeze. 
It was a new magnolia, with leaves 
as large as those of M. macrophylla. 





TRUSSES OF RHODODENDRON  BASILICUM. 
They are 8ins. high and of a soft cherry pink. 
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the young shoots of the bamboo, with great turbans of colour 
rising from it, cherry pink in the case of Rhododendron 
basilicum and a deep ‘scarlet from the flowers of R. emulorum. 
Later on the little cups of turf near the tops are filled with 
sheets of Nomocharis Farreri or with the stately scapes of 
the crimson Lilium Thomsoni. The sides of the path are 
clothed with masses of Clematis Spooneri and_ different 
aconites* or with that curious climbing gentianaceous family, 
the Crawfurdias. 

Then along comes a tinkling caravan, a mule at the head, 
often covered with trappings, and with an old Chinaman perched 
on the top of his bedding. ‘The mule gallantly bears its burden 
over the last rise, and with never a pause picks its way down- 
hill with careful mincing steps ; following are a few cows and 
goats, or, perhaps, a squealing collection of muscular black pigs 
driven with plaited bamboo reins by a profane herder. Some- 
times there was an added excitement when a coppersmith was 
a member of the caravan, for he was a gentleman of importance, 
and his mules not only carried his goods and chattels, but also 
his factory, consisting of a small anvil and primitive bellows ; 
or along came a coolie bearing a basketful of eggs, when our 
Ghurkas would bargain with him and break an odd egg or two 
to see that they had been laid this year. 


GARDEN LORE 


Flowers: A Garden Note Book, by the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bt., F.R.S., LL.D. (Glasgow), D.C.L. (Durham), V.M.H., pp. 16 + 
250, 12 colour plates, yto. — (Maclehose, Jackson and Co., Glasgow, 1922, 


25s. net.) 


ANY amateur gardeners who have read Sir Herbert 
Maxwell's ‘‘Memories of the Months,” must have hoped 
that one day he would write a book about flowers, if 
only about those that are his special province and 
enthusiasm. But, if it has been long looked-for, the 

book comes now very opportunely, seeing how strongly, of late 
years, the appreciation has grown of these flowering shrubs 
and trees and solid perennials of which Sir Herbert Maxwell 
writes from such long experience. This interest in the more 
slowly-growing and, for the most part, natural species of garden 
plants seems to be (at least it is tempting to think it so), some- 
thing less temporary than a fashion, since it is bound up so 
closely with the main tendencies of a great popular interest in 
gardening that is probably a factor of some meaning in our 
present-day civilisation; perhaps it may be reckoned a good 
omen when otherwise a feeling for permanence and simplicity 
is not obtrusive. 

These general considerations are not altogether beside the 
point, for this ‘‘ Garden Note Book” voices very strongly a 
certain spirit in gardening, a spirit that is reflected, for example, 
in the author’s attitude towards hybrids: ‘‘ There is,’’ he says, 
‘in the natural species a subtle harmony between the hues of 
foliage and flower which is sometimes missing in highly-coloured 
hybrids, which are apt to be deficient in the undefinable look 
ofrace. . . .”’ And again it appears in the tendency to establish 
and colonise rather than merely to cultivate, and to value a 
plant rather for its own peculiar excellence than for its possibilities 
as part of a general scheme of decoration, and here we may be 
grateful for a wide reading that enables so many plants to be 
presented with their historical asscciations. 

There is, of course, plenty of practical value in the book, 
especially the advice about the care of rhododendrons and 
lilies, and the choice of many plants for border and woodland 
that are beautiful and available, yet but little known. There is 
also a great deal of experience recorded that will be applicable 
only by those who have gardens on the west and south-west 
coasts, for Sir Herbert Maxwell writes almost exclusively of 
his own country at Monreith where, in the mild, cloudy climate 
of the west coast of Scotland, Himalayan and Chinese rhodo- 
dendrons flourish as in their own homes, and many tender shrubs 
form great trees and bushes in the open that in less favoured 
localities either live not at all or must sacrifice half their beauty 
of form for the shelter of a south wall. 

Sir Herbert finds that almost all plants from South Chile, 
where the winters are mild and the summers cool and rainy 
do remarkably well on the west coast of Scotland. Desfontainea 
spinosa (and it cannot be got to grow in Cornwall), has made a 
bush r4ft. high and 75ft. round, blazing in June with gold and 
scarlet trumpets ; but it is of greater general interest that many 
valuable shrubs from South Chile, such as Berberis Darwinii, 
Eucryphia pinnatifolia and Azara microphylla have made them- 
selves more widely at home here, which points to that incom- 
pletely explored country as likely to prove a rich hunting ground 
for collectors of hardy plants. 

A chapter on rhododendrons, naturally, deals largely with 
the Asiatic species that flourish so easily in the west, though 
even there the really optimum conditions seem only to be found 
at moderate elevations, where the winters are not so mild as 
to bring them into growth too early; but it also contains an 
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Another never-ending source of interest to us were the 
strings of coolies bearing on their sturdy backs the enormous 
coffin planks for delivery in China. For years this has been one 
of the greatest exports from our side of the border. The plank is 
hewn with native axes from a species of tree juniper, and the 
wastage is enormous. Such a source of income is this—I 
believe a fine plank fetches as much as £40 in China—that the 
supply cannot keep up with the demand, and it is doubtful 
if a white man has ever seen a full-sized tree, for it is only found 
in the most inaccessible valleys. It must be of enormous size, 
for several of the planks we measured were over 4ft. wide and 
7ft. long. We saw the burnt-out shell of one of these trees, 
which, 3ft. above the ground, was 8ft. in diameter. We 
were lucky enough to come across a young tree, from which 
we obtained seed, a few of which have germinated in this 
country. I have hopes that it will prove of considerable 
economic value, for the wood is deliciously scented and the 
tree is obviously hardy. 


* Tt is an odd thing that on the frontier in aconite country all 
domestic animals have to be muzzled. ‘They seem to have a passion 
for this dangerous vegetable. I wonder if animals in this country are 
also addicted to this family, for it seems strange that animal instinct 
should not tell them that it is a deadly poison. 


OF A LIFETIME 


account of the latest theories about the rhododendron’s intolerance 
of lime, which will be of interest to all gardeners, and opens up 
a promising field of research. For if, as seems likely, it is not the 
rhododendron that objects to lime, but the fungus that provides 
it with its supply of nitrogen, then it might be possible, if we 
could discover the exact form in which the rhododendron demands 
its nitrogen, to supply the compound as a chemical manure and 
so eliminate the necessity for the bacteria and the lime-free soil. 

The subject of herbaceous borders is introduced with the 
warning, unfortunately only too cpportune, that their true 
character is lable to be destroyed by a surreptitious return 
to the very factors that lay behind the meretriciousness of the 
bedding-out system in Victorian gardening, namely, a sacrifice 
of a perennial interest and variety for massed colour effects 
and a short-lived blaze of splendour. The use of boulders with 
alpine plants among them—a kind of narrow rock garden—-is 
advocated as an edging to the border; a slight elaboration of a 
type of edging suggested by Mr. Robinson in the “ English 
Flower Garden,” it not only does away with any feeling of 
stiffness in the general design, but can be made of interest 
throughout the year. 

A valuable chapter is one on ‘ Weeds,’ not the old 
enemies, dandelions, plantains, thistles, etc., whose habits are 
well and bitterly known, but newcomers that have been welcomed 
into the garden without suspicion of the exuberance with which 
they would make themselves at home. Such are Polygonum 
sachalinense and P. polystachyum, and gardeners will be the 
more grateful for timely warning from one who has tried out so 
many new plants, as this sort of information is slow to appear 
in the text books and, naturally, is not thrust forward in catalogue 
descriptions. But enough is commonly said in dispraise of 
nurserymen’s catalogues and their compilers, and it is pleasant 
to find that Sir Herbert Maxwell has an appreciative word for 
these ‘‘ enthusiasts in the trade’’ who “ grudge neither time 
nor expense in growing plants for which the demand must be 
intermittent and uncertain,’ and it is to be hoped that other 
writers will follow his example in mentioning occasionally where 
such plants may be obtained. 

We have left till the end an appreciation of the twelve 
colcured plates that are so far above the standard of illustration 
in most gardening books to-day. They are all excellent, and it is 
a matter of individual preference to particularise among them: 
but the portraits of Buddleia Colvilei and the clear, sky blue 
variety (Capt. Baillie’s) of Meconopsis simplicifolia seem especially 
admirable, recalling, in their firm drawing and clean, delicate 
colour, the superb illustrations to the botanical monographs of 
the earlier part of last century, but the same might be said of 
the frontispiece, Eucryphia pinnatifolia, of Lilium Brownii, of 
Pzonia Cambessodessii—-and so on to the end of the list. It 
will probably be a surprise to most of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
readers, who have already recognised him as an authority in 
many diverse fields, to find that these illustrations are reproduced 
from his own water-colour drawings. 

The book is so valuable as a whole and contains, besides, 
so much special knowledge, that minor imperfections are worth 
noting : rather a large number of errors, especially in the later 
part, have crept into the official names, and will probably be 
corrected in a later edition, when perhaps a few unnecessary 
repetitions of subject matter will be pruned away. Frequent 
little archaisms bristle up uncomfertably in the stvle, and we could 
wish them away; but there is one, the use of “‘ herb”’ instead of 
the clumsy phrase ‘‘ herbaceous plant,’ that is a welcome 
re-introduction, which, it is to be hoped, will take root and 
spread. 


— 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BACON CUPS. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—As Mr. E. Alfred Jones correctly states 
in his interesting article on the late Sir Ernest 
Cassell’s collection of plate in your issue of 
the 8th ultimo, there were three cups made for 
Sir Nicholas Bacon from the Great Seal of 
Queen Mary. The Lord Keeper bequeathed 
one to each of his three houses, namely Red- 
grave, Stiffkey (always pronounced and some- 
times written Stewkey) and Gorhambury. 
The cup now in the British Museum was not 
included in the Franks bequest, as Mr. Jones 
implies ; it was lent to the trustees by the 
Rt. Hon. Edmond Wodehouse, for twenty-six 
years M.P. for Bath, and subsequently presented 
by his widow. The Trustees show their high 
appreciation of the gift by placing it in the 
most conspicuous position among other splendid 
possessions of a similar kind. This Redgrave 
cup is remarkable in its history, for it never 
left the descendants of Sir Nicholas till it was 
deposited in the British Museum. Mr. Jones 
is evidently unaware that it is identical with 
the cup engraved for Jackson’s ‘‘ History of 
English Plate,” page 187. There is also an 
engraving and an account of it by Mr. Wyon, in 
the “‘ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries,” 
where the owner’s name is incorrectly given as 
Mr. ‘‘ Woodhouse.” It did not quit the hands 
of the Bacon baronets of Redgrave till it fell 
to the second daughter and co-heiress of the 
sixth premier baronet, and she left it to Thomas 
Wodehouse (the third son of her eldest sister), 
who had married the daughter of the third 
co-heiress, whose son, Edmund Wodehouse, 
M.P. for Norfolk, father of Sir Philip Wode- 
house, was father of the Rt. Hon. Edmond 
Wodehouse. The second cup went to Sir 
Nathaniel Bacon, the Lord Keeper’s second 
son, who inherited Stiffkey, and whose eldest 
daughter and heiress carried it into the Towns- 
hend family, by whom it was sold at Christie’s, 
as related by Mr. Jones. The third or Gor- 
hambury cup doubtless fell to the Lord Keeper’s 
eldest son by his second marriage, Anthony, 
who died unmarried, whereupon Gorhambury 
passed to his own brother, the celebrated 
Francis Bacon ; on his death Gorhambury was 
inherited by his nephew, Sir Nathaniel Bacon 
of Culford, whose daughter married Sir 
Harbottle Grimston, a widower with children. 
At her death Gorhambury passed through a 
Grimston heiress to the Luckyns, whose 
representative is the present Earl of Verulam 
and owner of Gorhambury, without, so far as 
I am aware, claiming any descent from Sir 
Nicholas Bacon.—A. L. 


NIGERIAN MUMMERS. 
To THE EpiTor. 
S1r,—I am sending you a photograph I have 
taken of the Bororo Fulani tribe in Nigeria, 
who, on certain festal occasions, act a short play 
similar to that given by the “ mummers ” 
at our English Christmas. Dressed in serval 
skins, with fringe of monkey hair on their arms 
and legs, feathers in their hair and heavily 
bangled, they formed a ring in which the actors 
sat. Presently one rose and, with many gestures, 
said in the Fulani language: ‘‘ I am So-and- 


so,’ and ‘“ I do so-and-so ”’; to be followed by 
another who claimed to be someone else— 
probably Shaitan. A mock battle followed in 
which someone was hurt, when a third actor 
appeared saying: ‘‘ In walk I, the Doctor,” or 
words with the same meaning, while he bound 
up the patient. These people are a most 
interesting race, tall and fair skinned, with thin, 
straight noses and resembling the ancient 
Egyptians. It is said they are descendants of 
the first white immigrants to Africa from across 
the Mediterranean. They have never embraced 
the faith of Islam, but retain their old religion 
and custom of marriage within their tribe.—O. 
MISERERE STALLS. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Str,—The accompanying photographs show 
details of the miserere stalls in All Saints’ Church, 








No other theory will explain their numbers. 
The cockroaches are, luckily, the small kind, 
not the tropical monsters that one encounters 
on some old ships engaged on Eastern coastal 
trade. In the woodwork at the back of my 
bunk there is a busy ants’ nest. The insects 
go in and out of a long crack in one of the 
planks, and have a regular path to the ironwork 
at the end of the berth which supports the 
weight of the mattress. They are the diminutive 
red variety, and I think identical with the small 
red sugar-eating ants so common in Indian 
bungalows. I stopped up a long portion of 
the crack with soft breadcrumb, but the ants 
soon established a new route to a part of the 
crack very much higher up. This is a scrupu- 


lously clean and well run ship, yet in spite of 
all the washing and brushing which goes on 
every and all day, these small ‘‘ deer’ thrive and 





‘““ MR. NOBODY.” 


Hereford. The workmanship is exceedingly 
beautiful and delicate, and is assigned to the 
fourteenth century. There once existed here 
a small branch of the Brethren of the Hospital 
of St. Antony at Vienne. ‘The church was 
assigned to that body by Henry III, these 
stalls being originally intended for their use. 
They retain their misericordes, the carvings 
of which are somewhat out of the ordinary. 
The two illustrated respectively show “ The 
Contortionist ”’ supporting the bench with his 
back, and “‘ Mr. Nobody,” the latter actually 
suffering from the physical disadvantage of 
having no body ! Apart from its fine woodwork, 
the church possesses a wonderful library of 
chained books, nearly three hundred in number : 
also the baptismal certificate of David Garrick, 
which is dated 1716.—W. A. CALL. 


RATS, ANTS AND COCKROACHES ON 
SHIPS. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—It is quite extraordinary how quickly 
undesirable creatures establish themselves on 
a new ship. The City of Paris is quite a new 
vessel, and only now making her second voyage 
to the Far East, yet she has numbers of rats 
on her. Indeed, I heard that the services of 
professional rat-catchers were enlisted at the 
end of the first voyage, and that about a 
thousand rats were caught. It would seem 
probable that when ships are in dock, the rats 
look out to see what is going on board, and if 
large quantities of food are shipped they follow 
the eatables, not by spies, but in battalions. 





“WHAT, A PLAY TOWARD!” 


“THE CONTORTIONIST.”’ 


multiply in an apparently irresistible manner. 
—FLEUR-DE-LYS. 


HOME PETS ABROAD. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—The enclosed photograph, taken’ on 
the steps of my bungalow in Tropical Africa, 
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may interest you. It shows that our English 
domestic pets are unlikely, once introduced, 
to die out in that country.—E. Brown. 


* BACHELOR ” 
To THE EpIror. 
Sir,—The specific name of the chaffinch— 
cxlebs—was given to that bird on account ot 
the once undisputed belief that the winter 
flocks were composed wholly either of 
males or females. Linnzus gave expression 
to this view; and, ever since, copyists, aware 
of the value of sensational statements, have 
repeated what that great authority declared 
without troubling to make observations of 
their own. However, recently, somewhat more 
original naturalists have entertained grave 
doubts as to the unvarying occurrence of this 
segregation of males and females into different 
flocks. Indeed, some few have gone so far 
as to declare the idea to be erroneous altogether. 
One must be careful not to make sweeping 
denials, even as the utterance of wholesale 
affirmatives is to be avoided. But one may 
well ask : Has any man, even the most experi- 
enced of observers, ever examined every 
individual member of a single flock of chaffinches 
so minutely as to be absolutely sure that they 
were all of one sex? Sexual differences in 
those species in which male and female are 
so closely alike as is the case in the chaffinch 
are not readily distinguishable when the flocks 
are of considerable size. Personally, I have 
seen both male and female chaffinches together 
in both small and large flocks, in autumn and 
winter ; though I am not prepared to say that 
such association is either usual or exceptional. 
—CLiFFoRD W. GREATOREX. 


THE FINCH. 
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MORE NOTES ON SEGOVIA. w-f 
To THE Epiror. : vel 
Sir,—I wish to corroborate all Mr. J. Archer writes in your peed 
issue of December 29th, 1923, with regard to Segovia. — - 
The city reminds me of Old Byzantium. There the Sea eo 
of Marmora and the Golden Horn take the place of the ho 
rivers Eresma and Clamores; the old Acropolis, now pce 
a Royal palace, is comparable with the Roya! Alcazar ; ete 
there St. Sophia dominates the sky-line, and here the Fk 
cathedral; and, to continue, the aqueduct of Valens is os 
in a similar position to El Puente del Diablo. I have seen many sam 
fine paintings and photographs of El Puente, but that taken “i 
by Mr. Archer is the finest in composition and shows the aly 
colossal strength and dignity of its design. ‘Those of your 10n, 
readers who are interested in construction should note the sy 
clever way the Roman builders “‘ set in’ the masonry as they a 
increased in height. El Puente has this advantage over its peter 
rival in Constantinople, in that it has all its arches complete. shag 
That of Valens has several of the central arches missing ; these a = 
were demolished by an autocratic sultan of the sixteenth century, 1 i" 
to give him a view of a mosque he was building—so now the oy 
water is syphoned beneath the chasm! El Puente suffered ne 
a worse fate, by the Turks’ forebears, the Moors, who, in of ‘th 
1071, demolished thirty-five of the 119 arches, but it is moie es 
fortunate in having had these rebuilt in the fifteenth century. ou 
The granite construction has weathered into soft shapes, 
and luscious colourings are the result. In the fifteenth 
century restoration two statues were placed back to back high ' 
up in the central arch; that to the south represents Nuestera ear 
Senora, and that to the north San Sebastian. A short time int 
ago, early one morning, it was discovered that the saint had an o 
been transformed into a very gallant Spanish general in full oe. 
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FLAMBOYANT TRACERY IN THE CLOISTERS. and 
And 
dress, sword in hand, guarding the main road from the city— alioi 
much to the amusement of the populace and the discomfiture its < 
of the civil and military authorities! The commanding officer my 
offered a free pardon if those responsible for this escapade aie 
would undress the statue in daylight ; but the secret was not 7. 
divulged, and what was done in an unknown manner during 
a few hours of darkness involved over a day’s work and the but, 
erection of a scaffold in order to remove the nether garments. mor 
It is a pity that Mr. Archer mentions little about the picturesque that 
narrow streets and the domestic patios, or the Romanesque by 
churches.—ArtTHUR E. HENDERSON. why 
rapi 
AN ADDITION TO THE BRITISH FLORA. Alp 
To THE EpITor. dose 
Sir,—A great botanical event in 1923 was, admittedly, the in ' 
discovery by Lady Davy and Miss Gertrude Bacon of a 
Norwegian sedge on the summit of a mountain in Perthshire. a le 
The range above Glen Lyon has long been the Mecca of abo 
experienced botanists. To the amateur the attraction is less in low 
proportion to a lesser knowledge. Only an enthusiast of long fart 
standing would attempt “ a stiff walk of about five and a half if 4 
miles ’’ to a height of 2,500ft. to find a plant gins. high, with ane 
nothing to recommend it in the way of beauty or colour. hi 
Who but an experienced botanist could hope to find such a = 
plant in such a wild country? And only an enthusiast knows ve 
the joy and pride of sucha discovery. So carefully have the clea 
Perthshire corries been worked by enthusiasts that the dis- bat 
covery has aroused special attention. ‘Why has the plant SEGOVIA: THE TOWER OF THE CATHEDRAL, BUILT IN RENAISSANCE 
been overlooked until now ?”’ is the obvious query. Because TIMES, YET UTILISING GOTHIC MOTIFS. fror 
of its resemblance to a British species, Carex pauciflora, the 
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»w-flowered sedge. In fact, the recent dis- 
»very might have been made known some 
me ago by another collector had he not been 
nisled by this superficial resemblance. The 
ntuitive perception possessed by so many 
vomen was of value here as in other departments 
f knowledge. The distinction not of resem- 
lances but of differences is what Lady Davy 
hose to work upon. So, with the aid of Coste’s 
‘Flore de France” and Blytt’s ‘‘ Norge 
‘lora,” and an ordinary microscope, she has 
nade good the claim to this important find. 
dr. Claridge Druce confirmed this identifica- 
ion, not only by examining the same specimens, 
nut later by a special journey to the Yellow 
Corrie in Glen Lyon, where, on the grassy 
nountain slopes among sparse low-growing 
vegetation, he found patches of the sedge up 
o an altitude of 3,oooft. The differences 
between this Norwegian sedge, Carex micro- 
zlochin, and the British Carex pauciflora, con- 
sist of a greater number of flowers on the 
solitary spikelets, the reddish-brown colour 
of the glumes and the long filaments of the 
starnens.—E. M. HartTInc. 
THE JOE MANTON GUN. 

To THE EpDITorR. 
Sir,—Reading through your interesting article, 
in the issue of CouNTRY LiFe for January 5th, on 
an old gun, I remarked the sentence at the end, 
which has reference to the gun’s original owner- 
ship. Perhaps the initials “‘ R. S. F.”’ were for 
an R. S. Fleming, for ‘‘ Let the deed shew ” 
is one of the mottoes of the Flemings, while 
their crest is a goat’s head. He may have been 
a member of an English family of the name, 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


is traditionally said to have originated in con- 
nection with the historic murder of Red Comyn 
by Robert Bruce at Dumfries. Afflicted with 
horror at the deed he had rashly perpetrated, 
Bruce rushed out of the church, exclaiming 
to his friends, “‘ I doubt I have slain Comyn.” 
“Doubt!” cried Roger Kirkpatrick, ‘‘ then 
we'll mak sikker,’”’ which they accordingly 
did. As they returned, Bruce asked them what 
they had done, when Robert Fleming held 
up the bleeding head of Comyn, remarking, 
“Let the deed shaw.”—LInpsay FLEMING. 

[Another member of the Fleming family 
writes te us identifying the crest and motto.— 
Ep.] 

REEDS IN THE FEN DYKES. 

To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I am interested in the formation of and 
the natural growth to be found in the wide, 
deep dykes of the Fen Country, and I venture 
to ask you for enlightenment on the question of 
effectually removing the most common reed 
growth, namely, Arundo Phragmites. Is it 
possible to destroy the reed by chemical means, 
so that the water in which it has previously 
grown remains uncontaminated ?>—F. G. F. 
GLENNY. 

[No information seems to be available 
as to successful methods that have been used 
to eradicate Arundo Phragmites. As it is a 
very strong-growing plant, springing from a 
mass of root-stocks under water, it is not possible 
to treat the water chemically, as the quantity 
of any substance that might prove effective 
in killing the reed would be very expensive 
and would seriously contaminate the water. 
The most promising method would seem to be 
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plant is reduced and gradually killed out. 
The rootstocks contain considerable quantities 
of reserve plant food, which is stored away 
during the season’s growth in readiness for 
use the following spring, when the new shoots 
are being pushed up. If the ycung shoots are 
cut down after they are well developed, they 
will have seriously depleted the rootstock of 
their reserve stores, and will not have had time 
to begin storing up fresh supplies, so that the 
plants will be considerably weakened. If cutting 
is delayed too long it will fail entirely in its 
purpose, and if done too early depletion will 
not have taken place, and strong new shoots 
will be thrown up. I should suggest cutting 
when the new shoots are well up and have their 
leaves properly developed, but before the plant 
begins to come into flower. Of course, if it 
were possible to drag the dyke and remove 
the masses of rootstocks bodily the clearance 
would be hastened, but I doubt the feasibility 
of such a proceeding. Cutting serves another 
purpose also, in that it prevents the formation 
of seed, which is a secondary method of 
propagation. It would be very interesting to 
hear the result of our correspondent’s attempt 
to eradicate this weed.—Ep.] 
PEEWITS IN HOLLAND. 
To Tue Epiror. 

S1r,—Twice recently I have seen reference made 
by your correspondents in CouNTRY LIFE to 
the destruction of peewits in Holland. In 
justice to our neighbours across the North 
Sea, it is only fair to state that peewits are 
strictly protected all the year round and their 
eggs are protected after May 1st.—H. LeEyBoORNE 








as the Flemings of Biggar in Scotland spelt 
the motto ‘“‘ Let the deed shaw.’’ This motto 


that of so weakening the rootstocks that the 





THE CRADLE OF THE WINTER 


By Warp 


IXTY years ago or thereabouts a doctor, whose practice 

was among the peasantry of a certain Swiss district, 

announced to the medical fraternity a very interesting 

observation which he had made during the course of 

his work. He had discovered that phthisis occurs with 
extreme rarity among people (at any rate, among European 
people) living at an altitude of 4,oooft. and upwards. This is 
also the line above which beech trees do not grow; but whether 
there is any occult connection between these two facts I have 
no notion. In the Davos valley (where the doctor in question 
collected the statistics on which he based his conclusions) there 
are larches and spruce firs, and their aromatic scent in summer 
may conceivably contribute to the “ healthiness’’ of the air ; 
but in winter, save on a day of warm sunshine, it cannot be said 
that the resinous fragrance from the forests is particularly notice- 
able. And it is as a winter resort that Davos has gained its 
extraordinary, world-wide reputation. 

Davos has the mean annual temperature of Petrograd 
and Iceland and Northern Siberia—a suggestive list of geographi- 
cal bleaknesses to the mind of the average stay-at-home. 
Nevertheless, thousands of invalids have called the Davos climate 
blessed ; and bleakness is the last word which can be associated 
with its wonderful winter beauty. The little town (which is 
now not so very little, either) lies snugly on slopes facing the sun 
and sheltered from the north by a barrier of majestic peaks. 
And though it is naturally ‘“‘ bracing ’’—-because it is 5,oooft. 
alove the sea, and at an enormous distance from the sea—and 
its air is filtered at intervals by myriads of falling snowflakes— 
my own private opinion is that the true secret of its curative 
value is its light. 

This, I realise, is a rash and laymanish generalisation ; 
but, after having wintered as an invalid (and later as a “‘ cured ’’) 
more than a dozen times in Switzerland, I have made up my mind 
that it is possible for a not-tco-far-gone consumptive to recover 
by the fresh-air treatment almost anywhere; but the reason 
why he has a better chance to recover—and to recover more 
rapidly—in Davos (or at certain of the other recognised high 
Alpine retreats) than in England is mainly a matter of the larger 
doses of daylight which he receives at the former place than 
in the latter. 

It is arguable that merely to go 5,oooft. upwards is to reach 
a level at which there are more of the ultra-violet rays flying 
about than can be found under the thicker blanket of atmosphere 
lower down. That is something. Secondly, Switzerland is much 
farther south than England. That is something more. But 
if to migrate south were the sole recipe for our cure, we 
should certainly go farther southwards than Switzerland and 
find the sun still higher in the heavens. In that case, how- 
ever, we should lose the snow; and the snow is not only a 
cleanser of the air, but is a tremendous factor in the light-ray 
bath. 

There is an astounding amount of reflection and refraction 
from the immense area of snow at Davos. The consequence 
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SPORT CRAZE 


Mu Ir. 


of the snow’s presence is that there can be no such thing as a 
dark day or even a dul! day during the winter. When the sun 
shines from the characteristic blue and cloudless sky, the glare 
is terrific ; but on days when the heaven is overcast, the valley 
is still pervaded with brilliant, if more diffused, light. And 
light is at least as big a factor in the cure of tuberculosis as is 
pure air. Moreover, there is actually more light at these high- 
altitude places in winter than in summer, owing to the snow 
carpet ; and, for some reason which I will not presume to explain, 
“cold light’’ is better for the cure than light which carries a 
great deal of heat along with it. These are, perhaps, the two 
chief reasons why Davos and the other Alpine sanatorium centres 
achieve an actually higher percentage of cures—and relatively 
quick cures at that—in the depths of winter than in mid- 
summer. 

Davos began, of course, as a summer resort. Summer 
continued to be its “ season ”’ until the year 1875, when, for the 
first time, as the local records show, there were more patients 
in winter. The pioneer Englishman to “ risk’ wintering at 
Davos, did so in 1869, and, having found the experiment successful, 
built himself a house and remained till 1905. It is typical of 
the eccentric paradoxes of human nature that, perched 5,oooft. 
above the sea, this gentleman busied himself in writing learned 
papers on ocean-bed zoology. But a good deal of important 
writing has, in fact. been done by members of the British Colony 
at Davos. John Addington Symonds, who resided at Davos 
for sixteen years, wrote his Life of Michelangelo there; and 
Robert Louis Stevenson, while spending two winters at Davos, 
finished ‘‘ Treasure Island’? and composed some of his best 
known essays. Since 1888 Davos has had an English weekly 
magazine. It has a daily, printed in German. 

One of the most far-reaching results of the founding of the 
British colony at Davos has been the development, throughout 
the whole of the high Alpine districts, of the enormous winter- 
sport industry. This industry, now involving millions of francs 
of capital and employing an uncountable army of native Swiss, 
arose out of the tobogganing and skating indulged in by the 
first British invalids who had launched themselves on the then 
daring (and much disapproved of) adventure of wintering as 
well as summering in the Davos valley. The consumptive who 
winters in the Alps soon loses his first lassitude and becomes 
wholesomelv restless. This restlessness was a boon to Davos, 
for in the winter of 1876-77 the younger members of the British 
colony, by their united efforts, brought into existence the first 
skating rink ever seen in Switzerland; and in the winter of 
1881-82 a British visitor to Davos arranged the first toboggan 
race ever held in Switzerland. 

These two events are historic. Every Swiss resort now 
boasts its rink and its toboggan-run, and thousands of Britishers 
go annually to Switzerland for the skating and tobogganing 
(and also for the ski-ing, which came to Davos about the eighties 
of last century) who have, happily, no occasion to go in search 
of health—though, indeed, they find health incidentally. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ENTRY FOR THE ASCOT 
GOLD CUP 


A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE LORD JERSEY. 


T the outset of these notes this week I should like to be 
permitted to pay a sincere, though possibly inadequate, 
tribute to the memory of that best of all Turf legislators 
and administrators of our time—Lord Jersey. The 
ink was scarcely dry on my production of a week ago 

when the most dismal news cf his tragically sudden death reached 
us. It was so wholly unexpected. Therein was the real shock. 
It was only when one came to think over it and the loss suddenly 
imposed on the Jockey Club and racing generally that one gained 
some understanding of all that it must mean. He was the sort 
of man who seemed to enjoy absolutely perfect health and who 
might have enjoyed another thirty years of life. Then death 
came to him swiftly, leaving his intimate friends, his wide circle 
of acquaintances, and the whole of the racing world lamenting 
the great loss. He was the hardest worker in an administrative 
sense that the Jockey Club had. 

Others may have made more outward show and fussed more 
ostentatiously, but the real worker—and Chief Stewardship 
is no sinecure—was the late Lord Jersey. He had brains, and 
he had the will to apply them in an intelligent and steadying 
sense in the administration of racing in this country. He was 
almost ultra-conservative in his ideas, and ever set his face 
against drastic reforms such as the Pari-mutuel, stipendiary 
stewards and revolutionary principles of the like far-reaching 
kind. The position he held was immensely strong, but there 
was never anything in the nature of dictatorship about his 
administration. He was tolerant, fair and always had the good 
name of racing as the motif force of his actions. 

The first Tuesday in January is, perhaps, the most important 
date in the whole year for the closing of entries. These have 
been duly made for 1924, and we are now in possession of the 
entries for important handicaps extending into May, of Cup 
races going into June, and of other events carrying us even 
farther. The entry which, above all others, has attracted 
attention now because of its international character is that for 
the Ascot Gold Cup. Expectations have been fulfilled to the 
letter when we find the names, in particular, of last year’s Derby 
winner, Papyrus, Zev, his fortunate conqueror in America, 
and Epinard, who certainly ranks as the best three year old 
in the world in 1923. I do not think his claim to that proud 
position will be questioned, though we may so far qualify it by 
limiting the distinction to, say, a distance of a mile and a quarter. 

One thinks of how he won the Stewards Cup under a record 
weight for a three year old and his great bid for the Cambridge- 
shire under ost. 2lb., giving 9lb. and a decisive beating to Pharos, 
who had been such a capital second to Papyrus for our Derby. 
Whether Epinard is going to be as relatively good over the two 
miles and a half of the Gold Cup race at Ascot I very much doubt. 
I cannot conceive that such a brilliantly speedy horse will stay 
that severe Cup course. He is not the sort whose energies can 
be conserved. A slow pace would see him fighting himself to 
a standstill. These brilliantly fast horses gain the distinction 
they do because they are capable of giving every ounce of their 
strength in one devastating rush. It is why I do not think 
such a particularly free horse as is Epinard is destined, when 
the time comes, to win the Gold Cup. 

All the same I do hope he will be trained for it and that he 
wilt ge to the post at his best, either to prove or disprove our 
theories. Were he to win, English sportsmen would not be 
slow in ‘‘ taking off their hats to him,” as, indeed, they did with 
a will at Goodwood and later at Newmarket. His French 
owner has entered him in the Lincolnshire Handicap, and 
also in the City and Suburban Handicap at Epsom. I do 
not think for a moment he will be trained for Lincoln, but 
it might be otherwise where the Epsom course is concerned. 
There is no reason why he should not be able to show his form 
on it, though I would rather fancy him on a straight gallop. 
As Zev is also in the Gold Cup race, an international event is readv 
made for the rivals. His owner has stated it to be his intention 
to send the horse to England to show us what a champion he is 
and that his defeat of Papyrus was no fluke. Well, let him keep 
his word, and assuredly both he and his horse will be made 
extremely welcome at Ascot. 

Should Epinard and Papyrus also throw down the gauntlet, 
then there might be no need for Epinard to go to America. Yet 
that point must depend on the mood of Epinard’s owner. They 
want Epinard in that country in order to increase public interest 
in racing. The Zev—Papyrus race did a lot of good in that 
respect. The American Jockey Club believe that if a foreign 
horse can lift an international cup, then wealthy men will be 
drawn into ownership and breeding with a view to engaging 
in the retrieving of the trophy from Europe. No matter what 
the outcome of events at Ascot may be this year, there is no 
doubt the Americans will try hard to get Epinard sent over to 
America; indeed, it is said that the French owner has already 
given a satisfactory assurance on the point. : 

It I were asked to name the winner of the race at this distance 
of time, no matter how the field may be constituted, I should 


take Papyrus as my champion. The fact that he is entered 
shows that Mr. Hornung has definitely decided to keep the Derby 
winner in training as a four year old, and I am so sure that he 
is a high-class horse that I confidently look forward to his doing 
well. Some rather supercilious ‘“‘ highbrows’”’ I note, are for 
ever sneering at each season’s three year olds. According to 
one who writes from Newmarket, they were perfectly deplorable 
in 1923; indeed, the three vear olds of 1924 cannot prove them- 
selves to be worse. Such dismal croaking might be answered 
were there truth in it. As it is, its own ridicule should be allowed 
to strangle and kill it. Papyrus and Tranquil are both fine 
examples of the British thoroughbred, and if they stand training 
all right this season they will bear out the high estimate rightly 
held of them. 

Apart from Epinard, I suppose the best of the Gold Cup 
entry 1s Filibert de Savoie, the winner of the last Grand Prix 
de Paris. This is a grey colt by Isard II from Yclande. Just 
before he won at Longchamps. Major Featherstonhaugh, acting 
for the King, obtained an option on the dam, Yolande, and after 
the colt had won he, naturally, exercised it, so that the mare 
is now at the Sandringham Stud. There is, however, another 
important French-bred horse in the race in Keror, only he is 
now in the ownership of Lord Woclavington, having been pur- 
chased by him for, it is said, 300,o0ofrs. He must be a pretty 
good horse or he would not have been recommended to Lord 
Woolavington. That owner will! note that, while he has entered 
a new acquisition, Senor Unzue, ‘the Argentine breeder, who did 
sec wonderfully well with Tracery, also has entered a new acquisi- 
tion in Town Guard, which he bought some time ago from Lord 
Woolavington. How odd it would be were Town Guard after 
all to turn out to be a horse worthy of the reputation he estab- 
lished as a two year old. I never understood why his trainer 
did not start him again after his hopeless race for the Derby. 
One imagined he could not be trained, but he was bought by his 
present owner primarily with a view to racing again and then 
proceeding to the stud in the Argentine. The horse, however, 
will have to prove himself reformed before ! shall believe in him 
again. 

One I intend to bear much respect for next year is Poisoned 
Arrow, the winner last year of the Duke of York Stakes and the 
Liverpool Autumn Cup, because he gives one the idea that he 
is still making headway in a physical sense and is, therefore, 
bound to win more races, though, maybe, not handicaps. We 
have him in this Gold Cup entry. Lord Astor’s only entry is 
Saltash, the rather sensational winner last season of the Eclipse 
Stakes. The fact that Light Hand went wrong after winning 
the Craven Stakes, suggests that Alec Taylor may not be able 
to train him again. I am sure that there was a time when the 
trainer regarded him as being quite the best of Lord Astor’s 
horses of that age. Lord Derby has, naturally, entered his St. 
Leger heroine Tranquil, as well as the three year old Sansovino. 
Three year olds have a big pull in the weights in this race, but 
horses of that age seldom run. There are so many other oppor- 
tunities for them. Sansovino, who will be recalled as a very 
clever winner of the Gimcrack Stakes under the full penalty, 
is entered in the Derby and the St. Leger, and we may be sure 
that shculd he be seriously regarded for the Derby he is not 
likely to come under the starter’s orders for the Gold Cup at 
Ascot. I am told, by the way, that the colt has done particu- 
larly well and that he will probably prove to have a stamina 
out of the ordinary. Tranquil is not a mare that will stand a 
lot of racing. She is not of the sort that take little notice of 
a race. On the other hand, she probably takes a lot out of 
herself, and if she were to be subjected to a heavy programme 
prior to Ascot I would look elsewhere for the winner of the 
Gold Cup, apart from any other consideration. 

In addition to Keror, Lord Woolavington has also entered 
his mare Daughter in Law, purchased on his behalf at the 
December sales for 6,000 guineas. She won the Derby Cup 
in the colours of Sir Abe Bailey, who leased her. That owner 
has now entered both Ceylonese and Apron, but they lack class, 
even though the former has a third in the St. Leger to his credit. 
It is astonishing what comparatively bad horses have been put 
into the race. Why, I wonder? Do their owners expect all 
the good ones to drop out from one cause or another? Or 
is the distinction of having a horse entered for the Gold Cup 
cheap at the price—a tenner? We see the total entry now 
numbering no fewer than fifty-eight, but we know from experience 
that the field on the day will be small. Most of those in the 
entry will have chances worse than forlorn, others will have 
succumbed to their severe training. Let us hope that the 
champions will survive to make the race of an international 
character, and worthy of the highest traditions of this premier 
Cup race in the world. 

I am tempted at this stage to note other interesting features 
of the big entry just closed. I refer to the Spring handicaps 
and certain other important weight-for-age events. But the 
subject will keep for another day. PHILIPPOs. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


AN ENQUIRY ABOUT GUN LOCKS. 


" ANK MANAGER” writes: “In Country LIFE, 
December 29th, 1923, in the course of your usual 
shooting notes and in your review of a certain maker’s 
weapon, you make a comment unfavourable to 
‘intercepting sears.’ I have done a lot of rifle shooting, 

but have not, hitherto, had much use for the sporting weapon. 

As, however, I now see a prospect of getting a certain amount of 

rough shooting, I was speaking only last evening to the local 

gunmaker as to the specification desirable. Bar locks with 
intercepting sears were indicated as representing the high-water 
mark of quality. I have no right to trouble you, but neverthe- 
less venture to ask you to favour me with the reasons for and 
against the use of these fittings, which, I understand, have 
the desirable feature of absolutely preventing the discharge of 
either barrel by the shock of the firing of the other, should the 
trigger, by any cause, have failed to bed down properly into its 
accustomed slot. I shall feel it a great favour if you will spare 
a few minutes to put me wise on this point.” 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST INTERCEPTING SEARS. 


First of all, we may as well be ciear as to what we are talking 
about. The interceptor or secondary sear is the detached 
limb in the accompanying view of lock parts, the diagram having 
been prepared some years ago for the purpose of explaining 
the leverage principles involved. When in situ it lies in a close 
parallel position with the sear proper; hence the lift of the 
trigger blade raises its tail at the same time as that of the sear. 
The pivot being far back, its nose end moves much faster than that 
of the true sear, so enabling it to get out of the way before the 
tumbler or hammer is released. Should the true sear for any 
reason release its hold of the tumbler, otherwise than when the 
trigger is properly pulled, the interceptor, in theory, blocks the 
fall of the tumbler. In practice there is so little material to play 
with that by the 
time sufficient 
clearance has been 
provided to safe- 
guard the tumbler 
from interference 
during its proper 
fall, there is fre- 
qiremt ly not 
enough to block 
its travel in the 
event of release 
due to jar or other 
accidental cause. 
Many _ excellent 
workmen clear the 
interceptor nose 
right away, so 
frankly _ treating 
the part as a 
make - believe. 
Where the inter- 
ceptor can be 
proved to be in 
working order its delicate spring leaves it peculiarly sensitive 
to jar, and, of course, it is always useless in respect of the 
violent concussion of a fall (the commonest accident), which 
usually acts via the trigger. It would long ago have been 
discarded but for the distinguished recommendation which 
heralded its first appearance, belief in its value having been 
passed down to the present generation of sportsmen. In my 
opinion, gunmakers are unwise in continuing to supply a fitting 
which their better judgment tells them provides a false sense of 
security ; sportsmen likewise for laying down the law on a subject 
better left for experts to decide. That the limb, being oftentimes 
inoperative, is positively harmful, follows logically from the fact 
that the resistance it offers to the trigger pull had better by far 
be utilised in strengthening the bite of the true sear—which 
is effective and could be made more so. An incidental teaching 
of the illustration is to the effect that we are wrong in still 
speaking of the fall of the hammer, for, clearly, its movement, 
though rotary, is mainly forward and largely rising. In hammer 
guns the more palpable movement was fall, hence the word which 
we still use, notwithstanding that it has lost its justification. 





THE TUMBLER WITH ITS TWO SEARS. 


CARTRIDGE CASES COMING APART. 


Mr. S. Gordon Freeman writes: “‘I read a paragraph in 
Country Lire for December 15th last in which you said you 
know of several instances of 12-bore cartridges breaking 
off at the base of the cardboard. I have had two cartridges 
do so this season, and had the case been blown a little 
farther down the barrel I should not have noticed it when 
inserting the next cartridge, and I think a serious accident 
would have occurred. As it turned out, the case was blown 
down only a little way, so that the next cartridge touched it.”’ 


The specimen cartridge enclosed is of the anonymous type 
which must be classed as foreign in origin. English ‘‘ unlined ” 
cases do, in fact, contain an internal iron disc or cup which 
undoubtedly adds materially to the strength and stiffness of the 
head; furthermore, the paper filling is a highly compacted 
material, suggestive almost of an ebonite base. This foreign 
case lacks the iron cup, while the plug of paper is samewhat 
loosely amalgamated, layer against layer. As a consequence, the 
paper tube is none too well held in place, nor is the iron lining soe 
well turned in at the foot as to ensure complete adhesion of parts 
under the binding effect set up by the internal pressure of explo- 
sion. Although our own methods call for consideration, the 
construction here revealed, though making appeal to the eye, 
can hardly be considered a promising source of inspiration. 


AMERICAN “BIRD” DOGS. 

One would hardly expect in a book entitled ‘“ Animal 
Personalities ’’ (Heinemann), any intimate treatment of shooting 
dogs, and yet Mr. Samuel A. Derieux, who is responsible for its 
authorship, therein contributes some exceedingly life-like sketches 
of American pointers and setters when ranging their sparsely 
stocked ground. The surprise is all the greater having regard 
to the Teddy Bear in a cage which adorns the outside paper 
cover. Notwithstanding these false scents, there is sound 
justification for suggesting that no writer has ever before 
attained the eminence of Mr. Derieux in presenting the intellectual 
capacity of a born shooting dog, his foibles, prejudices and, 
above all, the superiority of his knowledge as compared with 
his master’s as to where to find birds at a particular time of day 
and season. His method is to deal by way of character sketch 
and career incidents with the varicus dogs he has known. Each 
one, as we read about it, is a living entity, its character and 
performances being recited by one who possesses the heaven-sent 
gift of sympathy with animals,’ with, in the particular field of 
work under consideration, that grasp of detail which comes only 
after life-long participation. An extract will, perhaps, best serve 
to indicate the stvle of treatment adopted: ‘‘ Bird hunting is a 
very serious business with a thoroughbred bird dog; so serious 
that he will refuse to hunt if the sport is turned into play. I 
remember once, when I was a boy, going out with several other 
boys and taking with us an old Llewellyn setter, Thad. Thad 
started out in his sturdy lope and soon found usa covey. We all 
shot on the rise—and we all missed. Then, seeing that we could 
not hit quail, we began to shoot at easier gamé—birds that sat 
still in trees—-laughing and shouting as boys will. Thad stayed 
with us a while, then we missed him. Unostentatiously, he had 
withdrawn from that frivolous party and gone home.” 


AN AMERICAN ON FIREARMS. 

We have just received a review copy of Horace Kephart’s 
“Sporting Firearms,’ which is published by the Macmillan 
Company and deals with its subject from an American standpoint. 
About two-thirds of the pages are devoted to rifles, some very 
practical information being supplied on the importance of flat 
trajectory and of striking effect properly graded to the quarry 
sought. The summary on systems of mechanism is as follows : 
“Mechanically, and from a strictly impartial standpoint, the bolt 
action is the highest development of rifle construction at the 
time of this writing. Lever and trombone are out of date for 
all but light work, and auto-loaders are ahead of the times.” 
In discussing shot guns our author is a whale for figures and 
statistics, yet I cannot see that he reaches any useful conclusions. 
He repeats Askins in saying that a true cylinder throws but a 
30 per cent. pattern, hence, when he gets the 4o per cent. result 
suspects that hidden choke must exist. Surely, experiments 
with an authenticated parallel bore would be easy enough to 
make. His recommendations seem at first to lead up to choke, 
then they come back to cylinder, and finally take roost in a whole 
battery. Speaking of the one-gun man he says: “‘ Since his 
weapon must be a compromise, he cannot lean towards any 
extreme, nor can he fairly expect to be a top notcher in either 
form of sport.’’ The American sportsman is so tightly shut in 
by his tariff wall that he can only think in terms of heavy factory- 
made guns constructed with no pretence to what we should call 
balance. Thus, if calculations point to a I oz. charge, a 16-gauge 
gun must be used to shoot it, the 12-bore at 7lb. taking 1 }oz. 
Their reply to our criticisms is that they are not thinking of tame 
English game birds, but something really wild; and yet those 
who visit our shores and hire first-class shooting prove terrible 
duffers at what strike us as ordinary marksmanship problems. 


WHAT SORT OF SEASON HAS IT BEEN? 

In a few weeks’ time we shall be taking stock of a game 
season which can hardly claim the rank even of average, While 
details are fresh in mind there is distinct advantage in record- 
ing for future reference the salient facts of a situation which 
was peculiarly trying throughout the rearing period. The Nobel 
Company are repeating their efforts of two years ago, when prizes 
were offered to gamekeepers for essays covering their particular 
experiences of the great drought season. ‘They will issue a 
selection of the most representative contributions, 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


SALES IN 1923 


HEN we gave the statistics of 

sales at the Queen Victoria 

Street Mart a week ago we 

hardly expected to have for 

the present issue the figures in 

respect of transactions concluded 
during 1923 at Hanover Square. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley have done well to 
issue their report and their total promptly, 
for without it an accurate and comprehensive 
view of the state of the market would be 
impossible. Its importance is partly in the 
fact that it is in the nature of an index number 
of the whole volume of business in real estate. 
They report a larger realisation in 1923 than 
in the preceding year, and their experience 
may be regarded as typical of that of most 
agents, and as dotting the i’s and crossing the 
t’s of what was said in these columns on 
December 15th. The market is in a healthy 
state, and making every allowance for the 
optimism naturally exhibited by agents in 
reviewing a year’s work, we have ample evidence, 
in the scores of reports on 1923 which have 
reached us from leading agents all over Great 
Britain, that there is strength that gives good 
promise for the course of business in every 
department of real estate activity in the current 
year. 
. Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley’s 
report may be given in full, as follows : 

“* Bearing in mind all prevailing circum- 
stances, the landed property market has been 
well sustained throughout the year, which 
has closed with continued evidences of marked 
activity. Our own realisations, exceeding three 
and three-quarter millions, show an increase 
over 1922. Farms with a good proportion of 
grassland and a prospect of reasonably early 
possession have realised satisfactory figures, 
but where the area is largely arable sales have 
not been effected so readily, owing to the low 
prices of corn coupled with the high cost of 
production. Small-holdings have sold par- 
ticularly well. Accommodation land adjoining 
towns and villages has frequently made high 
prices. ‘There is a ready demand for well 
matured timber, especially large oak and ash. 

“In the case of many estates the crucial 
difficulty is that of finding a buyer for the 
mansion. Until this is sold a certain area of 
the surrounding land has to be reserved for 
the preservation of the residential amenities. 
Our experience under such circumstances is, 
that when an owner has been prepared to 
accept what may scem an inadequate sum for 
the mansion, the surrounding lands, thus 
liberated for sale, usually make prices ’ which 
compensate for the apparently low figure 
obtained for the house. The vendor also 
saves the expense of maintaining a probably 
empty mansion and grounds, which tend to 
deteriorate quickly. 

“The majority of farms which we have 
sold have been bought by sitting tenants and 
by farmers for occupation, for there are practi- 

cally no farms to let in any part of the country. 

“In London business also shows an 
increase over the previous year. Freehold 
business premises and long leaseholds have 
realised good prices for investment purposes, 
while shops in the main thoroughfares have let 
well. In the West End the rents for business 
premises have ruled high ; indeed, in certain 
positions one begins to wonder whether the 
rents are not beyond the earning capacity of 
a trader. Spasmodic increases, paid under 
pressure to prevent moving a business, are 
misleading if taken as an indication of rental 
values generally. It is the steady increase 
which is to be found in the West End squares 
and other thoroughfares which shows the 
stability of the market for business premises 
either for occupation or for investment.” 

If the 3? millions obtained through the 
Hanover Square agency be added to the 
£3,650,000 realised at auctions at the City 
marts and to the more or less calculable realisa- 
tions of very large amounts by the firms whose 
reviews of 1923 have been already referred to 
in these columns, it will be gathered that the 
turnover in 1923 was rather larger than that 
in the previous year. There is, of course, no 
means of arriving at an exact figure, but an 
interence can be drawn from the great number 
and importance of the private treaty and other 
sales notified in the Estate Market page of 
Country Lire from week to week. 

This week there are reports, such as that 
of the transactions at Bournemouth, where 


over a million sterling has been realised through 
a single firm, and there are other. country firms 
whose totals are almost, if not quite, as impos- 
ing. It is gratifying evidence of the condition 
of the market. 

Confidence is revealed in every line of the 
record of 1923, and that is the basis of business 
in this as in every other market. Prices are 
fair and buyers can enter at a level that 
leads to business, for land is still cheap, and 
its possibilities are not yet fully appreciated. 
Splendid opportunities of sound investment and 
delightful occupation and recreation are pre- 
sented every week at the sales, piecemeal, of 
large landed properties. 

There is an increasing public appreciation 
of the excellence of the openings afforded by 
the land of this country. Agents are inclined 
to think that prices are now at what may be 
regarded as a kind of “‘ datum,” that move or 
less accurately registers a reliable post-war 
level. The excesses of the immediate post-war 
period did not give any assurance of stability, 
but business has now reached a condition in 
which it can be estimated in the light of steady 
dealings, and this is all to the good of every 
interest, whether landowners desiring to realise 
or persons desiring to buy for occupation or 
investment. The keynote of the moment is 
one of justifiable confidence on the part of 
purchasers. We trust that the course of 
events in the New Year will confirm them in 
that attitude of mind, and that the realisations 
in 1924 may exceed the very imposing sum 
obtained in 1923. 

The agricultural tenants on the Lathom 
estates, Ormskirk, who had been given the 
opportunity of buying their holdings, took 
advantage of the vendor’s offer, and conse- 
quently some thirty-seven lots were withdrawn 
from the auction. The sale on Wednesday and 
Thursday, at Ormskirk, by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley included 3,258 acres, com- 
prising Blythe Hall, the principal residence, 
smaller residences, two licensed houses, 
numerous agricultural and small holdings, as 
well as a large area of valuable woodland. 


PROFITS OF TREE PLANTING. 


BEARING closely on market values is the 

statement of a Tring firm that ‘“‘ We 
planted larch 28 years ago at a probable cost 
of £6 an acre; a short time ago the timber 
realised £400 an acre. You cannot put land 
to a better use than that.’”’ No doubt Messrs. 
W. Brown and Co., the agents who advised 
the planting, are right, and if anyone objects 
that planting is too much an undertaking for 
the benefit of poste:ity, which must take care of 
itself, it may be pointed out that the first fall 
of larch can take place within fifteen years, 
and that the apprehended world-wide shortage 
of timber in the not very distant future appears 
to promise that, wherever it is practicable, tree 
planting may be done with confident calculation 
upon a large profit. They add, dealing with the 
demand for property in the Chiltern Hills, 
throughout last year especially, that there is 
a remarkably keen enquiry for houses, especially 
up to £1,500 apiece, and that they disposed 
of double the number of such properties in 
1923 that they did in 1922. They complain that 
lettings of country houses have demonstrated 
that local rates are much too high, and if they 
are not appealed against it is often because 
the persons rated refrain from doing so, 
knowing that their reduction of rates, if 
achieved, must throw a heavier burden on 
their neighbours. There is, however, a limit 
to that altruism, and an intolerable burden must 
be cast off if possible, the best solution being, 
of course, if it could be attained, a wider 
application of the economy ‘“ axe,’ which, 
whether aimed at the services that spend the 
rates or those that spend the taxes, or both, would 
do much to relieve landowners. Rates have a 
tendency to follow the trend of taxes, and the 
steady upward trend of the taxes is bringing 
in its train the like rising tendency of the rates. 


SALE OF 3,700 ACRES. 


HE Hon. Adrian Verney-Cave has sold 
3,700 acres of the Stanford estate, between 
Rugby and Market Harborough. The rent 
roll is £4,400 a year. There are twenty-five 
farms, embracing a large area of the rich 
grazings through which flows the Avon. The 
buyer intends to re-sell, and the tenants are to 
have the first offer. About 250 acres of the 


IMPRESSIVE TOTALS 


land are to be used for the purposes of @ 


reservoir for the improvement of the water 
supply of Rugby. r. Verney-Cave retains 
the mansion and surrounding land and will 
continue to live there, the property having 
belonged to his family for many generations. 
Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock acted as 
agents in this matter. 


ASTON CLINTON SOLD. 


HE late Hon N C. Rothschild’s executors 
have privately sold, through Messrs. Fare- 
brother, Ellis and Co., since the auction, Aston 
Clinton Park with 166 acres. The whole of 
the estate has now been disposed of with the 
exception of Lot 4, Rookery Farm (126 acres). 
The firm has also found purchasers for The 
Meadows, Warlingham (5 acres), Hillside, 
Malvern (5 acres), and has bought for clients 
Angeston Grange, Dursley (45 acres). 

Sales already this year by Messrs. Dibblin 
and Smith. embrace the freehold of The 
Yellow House, Buckland, Betchworth, a 
modern residence situate between Dorking 
and Reigate, having 54 acres of gardens. They 
have disposed of freehold premises in High 
Street, Redhill. 

Among sales of small farms notified to us 
this week is that of a holding of 75 acres on the 
Devon and Somerset border, at Lydeard St. 
Lawrence, five miles from Wiveliscombe, for 
£2,279, by Messrs. C. R. Morris, Sons and 
Peard. Another holding of just over a hundred 
acres at Wrenbury and Aston, Cheshire, has 
just realised £5,300 through Messrs. Henry 
Manley and Sons, Limited. 

Messrs. Jackson Stops report a_ great 
demand for residences up to £3,000, and these 
are readity saleable in Northamptonshire and 
adjoining counties. The supply of properties 
in the Midlands is not by any means equal to 
the demand. The lower yield of gilt-edged 
securities has again caused the investor to 
turn his attention to real property, and more 
is being acquired for investment purposes. 
Their list of sales shows that last year again 
they successfully negotiated property and 
timber in Northants, Bedfordshire, Bucking- 
ham, Somerset, Middiesex, Hampshire, Sussex, 
Lincolnshire, Suffolk and Warwickshire. 


COUNTRY AND SEASIDE SALES. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL NEPEAN has dis- 

posed of Shaldon House, a freehold resi- 
dential property, overlooking the estuary of the 
Teign, through the agency of Messrs. Lewis and 
Rowden, before the auction which had been 
announced in these columns. The buyer is Mr. 
F. H. Houlder, and the price obtained £2,100. 

In announcing sales of over a million sterling 
in 1923 in Bournemouth, Messrs. Fox and 
Sons say: ‘‘ We have found a considerable 
improvement over 1922. 

“Bournemouth has always been progres- 
sive, but never in its history has the march of 
events been so rapid as during 1923. In all, 
nearly fifty new roads have been constructed 
in Bournemouth and the immediate neigh- 
bourhood during the year, and an enormous 
amount of building land has come into the 
market and has sold readily. We have held 
a considerable number of sales of building 
land on various estates, and on some five or’ 
six occasions we have sold every lot offered. 
During the year we sold no fewer than 731 
separate plots. Several hundreds of new 
houses have been erected, mostiy of the villa 
type, selling from {£1,000 to about £2,500, 
though quite a number of larger properties 
have been built during the year, and we have 
sold about fifty at £3,000 or over. 

“The building of houses by private 
enterprise is proceeding in all directions, but 
in spite of the fact of so much unemployment 
in the country the building trade is being held 
up in every direction through shortage of 
skilled labour, and, apparently, this difficulty 
is likely to be increased instead of diminished 
in the near future. 

“There are still many enquiries for 
country residences and farms. In spite of agri- 
cultural depression, if a farm is to be let there are 
a very large number of applications for it, and 
many agricultura] properties are being sold. 

“During 1923 we have held sixty-one 
auction sales of properties in Bournemouth 
and in different parts of the country. These 
comprised a total of 2,875 lots, and we were 
successful in selling as many as 2,311 of 
them.” ARBITER, 
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OT what to do with our sons, but what to do with pavilion from the house and first come to the hard tennis court. 


our guests, is the 


host’s 


persistent anxiety. But Next to this is a bowling green, laid with Cumberland turf 


the compleat answer is surely found in the building and enclosed by a dwarf brick wall, and next to this is a croquet 


now illustrated, for, 


with 


its external accessories, lawn fairly set in front of the pavilion and bordered by a yew 


it embraces a score of varied interests, whether they hedge which, with time and clipping, will make a living wall. 
be those of the looker-on or of those who seek exercise, mild Extending right across one end of the lawn is a broad, stone- 


or vehement. So far as I 
know, there is nothing quite 
like it in England; but its 
comprehensive attractiveness 
is likely to be copied, and 
thereby the Country Club of 
America will find itself 
happily installed amidst English 
lawns, 

Of the house itself, of which 
this pavilion is an appendage, 
little information is available. 
Its lodge bears a date of the 
‘eighties, and Mongewell Park 
displays architectural features 
of a kind that indicate the 
same period, or earlier; but 
there is not much of the original 
fabric remaining, for additions 
and alterations of a most exten- 
sive character have been and 
are still being made, to the 
design of Mr. Thorpe, an Oxford 
architect. It is, however, the 
pavilion which is our concern 
here, and before going on to 
describe its features a little 
retrospect is necessary: for 
the pavilion was not an imme- 
diate conception, but one that 
grew. Mongewell Park, then, 
was bought by Mr. Howard 
Gould during the war for use 
as an orthopedic hospital for 
officers. While so being used, 
a hard court was laid out, and, 
as at that time ordinary 
labourers were not available, 
the foundation work was done 
by a number of German prisoners 
from an internment camp near 
by; the finishing work having 
been done by a professional 
firm. Mr. Gould’s associations 
with the house endeared it to 
him, and when its wartime use 
had ended he decided to live 
there himself, and forthwith 
embarked on the alterations 
that have been alluded to. 
With this occupation grew up 
the idea of the sports pavilion. 
But it presented many diffi- 
culties, not the least of which 
was to devise how it could be 
designed to include extensive 
accommodation, yet not bulk 
largely in the grounds. It had 
to have the air of a domestic 
building of modest proportions, 
not that of an_ institution. 
Mr. Thorpe has, I think, been 
extraordinarily successful in at- 
taining this, for no one, looking 
at its long low front, would 
imagine that there was within 
it an apartment nearly 3oft. 
in height. All has been achieved 
by a clever arrangement of 
levels. You walk across to the 
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flagged terrace, with seats as terminal 
features; and here -one notes again 
the restful appearance which squared 
stones give, as compared with the 
fussy “‘crazy”’ paving that is all too 
prevalent. Two short flights of steps, 
symmetrically placed, lead up _ to 
another terrace, which is laid with 
brick and has a semicircular bastion-like 
projection in the centre: and along 
this second terrace extends a pergola, 
enclosed between the projecting wings 
of the pavilion. 

On entering the building we find 
ourselves in a sort of huge loggia, with 
a swimming pool set in the midst of fants Sats 
it. The pool is goft. in length, and of Bu { 

a depth graduated from 3ft. 6ins. to A eee 
6ft. It is lined with blue-green tiles ; is 
and has a particularly inviting appear- 

ance when the sun is streaming through 

the range cf window openings on the 

west side. The floor around is paved pier 
with large square red tiles, and along 

the inner side of the enclosure are 

brick and tile piers, forming a corridor poe 
at the end of which some steps lead 

down to the second of the pavilion’s 
attractions—the bowling alley. There 

is a kind of ante to this, its fireplace 





treatment and general design being Copyright. 
reminiscent of a country inn. The 

bowling alley has two runways of maple, which are well lighted 
both for daytime and night-time play. At the opposite end 


of the building are steps leading down to the squash racquets 
court and the stické court, these also being provided with 
powerful electric lights for play after daylight has gone. The 
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racquets court is floored with maple, in pieces 1 fins. by {in., 
laid on edge, and the walls are similarly faced, but with one 
width above the other. The stické court is finished entirely 
in cement, including its all-important pent-house projection 
on one side. Stické is a game of the tennis order, played with 
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racquets and an uncovered rubber ball. It appears to have 
originated with Engineer officers and comes back to us from 
India. On the same level as the two courts is a men’s dressing- 
room, where an electric bath can be taken, and opening off it is 
a Turkish bath. 

Upstairs, at first-floor level, a ping-pong room and a ladies’ 
cloak-room are provided in one wing of the pavilion, with a 
gallery from which the play in the stické and racquets courts 
can be watched ; while the other has a tea-room with balcony 
overlooking the grounds, and bedroom accommodation for the 
caretaker. 

The house-party thus has a varied choice—tennis, bowls, 
croquet, 
skittles, rac- 
quets, stické,  . 
ping - pong— 
wa th a 
stretch of the 7 
Thames pass- a: 
ing through = Stiene court 
the grounds, 
offering the 
enjov ments 
of the river (a 
boat-house 
with tea-room 
and__ terrace 
above _ being 
provided), 
and within 
easy reach is : 
a golf course. And all has been done in an admirable way, the 
pavilion itself being a very pleasing example of design and work- 
manship, its front exhibiting good brickwork, half-timber of the 
genuine sort, adzed and pegged in the old manner, and a roof 
of old tiles, lichen-covered and mellow. i 
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CHINESE PAINTING 


in addition, we must guess that he has the precious gift of working 
fast, for the background of reading that the book implies—and 
not in Chinese alone—is prodigious. 

If we are to appreciate an art at once so intimate and so 
remote as Chinese painting we must know more than a little 


An introduction to the Study of Chinese Painting, by Arthur 

Waley. (London: Ernest Benn, Limited. £3 13s. 6d.) 

HE discovery of what Chinese art really means is a 

surprisingly recent business. Five-and-twenty years 

ago even, it may be said that anyone who used such a 

term used it in its eighteenth century sense; it was 

essentially an affair of “‘ china ’”’ and chinoiseries, trifles 
of an elaborate or even a stately elegance, that married them- 
selves most felicitously with the French and English furniture 
of their period. A few, a very few, people had begun to interest 
themselves in the pottery of a rather earlier date. 

Perhaps the first serious contribution to the study of an 
earlier and a far greater art was made by Dr. Bushell twenty 
years ago, when he published his two modest but still valuable 
volumes in the series of Art Handbooks then issued by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. The literature that has sprung 
up since then, in four or five languages, is already enormous. 
The museums of Europe, and still more of America, have accumu- 
lated masses of sculpture and of paintings dated and ascribed 
with an alarming precision. Japanese Morellis have descended 
one by one upon the treasures so acquired and proved that, 
while all other attributions were obviously mistaken, their own 
were quite infallibly correct. 

Mr. Waley’s long-expected book will not be very much use 
to the writer of labels. Nor will it give comfort to the collector 
who wishes to strengthen a tottering faith in the antiquity of 
his chief treasures. But once the aim of the book has been 
accepted, it would be difficult to overpraise it. For the writer 
has an unequalled equipment for the task. He is a scholar 
who really knows Chinese, and whose renderings inspire unusual 
confidence in his accuracy. He is a poet with a delicate sensitive- 
ness to the use of words in his own language and, therefore inevit- 
ably, in others as well. He experiences a reaction of his own when 
he is confronted with a work of art, and does not have to rely 
on the reactions about which other people have told him. And, 


about the life from which it sprang. So, Mr. Waley has written 
much about poetry, and religion, and mysticism, and philosophy, 
and history. He has also written much about art criticism. 
But while no other renderings of Chinese poetry are half as charm- 
ing as his, the art critics were a great deal more impressive 
when represented to us at second or third hand. The famous 
““six canons ”’ of Hsieh Ho, who wrote in the second half of the 
fifth century after Christ, have had a good deal of influence 
on recent art criticism in the West of Europe. The first of them 
is evidently difficult even for native scholars. But after trans- 
lating them literally Mr. Waley pronounces with some justice 
that if it were not for this first canon we should conclude that 
Hsieh Ho had the ideals of a colour-photographer. 

By a strange piece of good fortune almost the earliest 
Chinese painting known to us (if the orthodox view as to its 
date is accepted) was bought in 1903 for the British Museum 
by Sir Sidney Colvin. The long silken roll illustrating the 
‘““ Admonitions to the Court Ladies,’’ which bears the name 
of Ku K‘ai-Chih, the famous painter of the second half 
of the fourth century, is now fairly well known. Mr. Waley 
is sceptical, but rot altogether incredulous, about the date ; 
but even if it is a T’ang copy, done in the eighth century or 
thereabouts, it is of quite extraordinary value as a document 
in the history of Chinese painting. The British Museum is 
rich in genuine, and sometimes dated, paintings of the end of 
the T’ang dynasty; but, unfortunately, many belong to a pro- 
vincial and, probably, reactionary school. About the ‘“‘ Two 
Geese,”” perhaps the most popular of all the Chinese paintings 
in the British Museum, Mr. Waley is not encouraging, and his 
rather melancholy account of the state of the silk ends with 





MAN AND WOMAN CONVERSING ON A BED. 
The Admonition Roll (British Museum), by or after Ku K‘ai-chih (second half of 4th century). 
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a decision that it is by no means certain that it dates from the 


Sung period. 


But it is not so much for its judgments on individual pictures 
as for its wide general survey of the art and civilisation of China 
in the past that Mr. Waley’s book is so immensely valuable. 
Since it would be impossible to produce in our present state of 
knowledge the kind of book to which we are accustomed in 
studying Western art, where each painter can be discussed in ists, 
relation to reproductions of his typical works, Mr. Waley was 
But taken as what it 


surely wise not to have attempted it. 


claims more modestly to be, an ‘‘ Introduction ”’ 
it is likely to hold the field for many years as the very best avail- 
able source of information, and it is a real misfortune that its 
price is inevitably too high to put it within the reach cf the 
There is a strange but very definite simi- 


ordinary student. 
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Greek art. 


artists, 


only to the study, 


of art that they produced ; 
past and present. It 
that even to the greatest Italian artists and scholars of the 
Renaissance the debased Graeco-Roman copies, from which ye 
turn with a sick loathing, passed unquestioned as originals »y 
Phidias and by Praxiteles. 
that the Renaissance critic was never tired of claiming tlat 
the contemporary sculptor whom he admired was just such 
another as these great men of the past. 
is apt in this respect to show a little vicarious modesty. 
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that of the first generation of Renaissance scholars towars 
Like them, 
translators (and the fifteenth century standard of accura: 
in Italy left something to be desired) ; 

anecdotes (generally the same anecdotes) 
but we have hardly ever seen any of the works 


we are most of us dependent on 


we are learned in 
about long -dexd 


we are at the mercy of coy y- 
is sometimes useful to remem! er 


Perhaps the chief difference is 


The modern critic 


OF ART 


5ft. high. Another, somewhat similar, 2ft. 3ins 
is enamelled with figures on a terrace, 
rock, plants, fir trees and clouds, with diaper 
The English porcelain includes 
productions of the leading factories and two 
old Spode dinner services of 111 and 113 pieces. 
The silver to be sold on the fourth day dates 


larity between our attitude towards early Chinese art and 
PICTURES, TAPESTRIES AND WORKS 
HE remaining portion of the collection grasps the skeleton of a child. ‘To the extreme 
of pictures and objects of art formed left and right are a saintly abbot, holding a high, 
by the late Mr. C. T. D. Crews, with chalice, and a canonised nun respectively. 
the contents of the mansion, 41, Port- The background is of beautiful colour and of _ border. 
man Square, W., will be sold by light tone; in it are woven poppies, thistles 
Messrs. Foster in conjunction with and other flowers, in which the treatment is 
Messrs. Daniel Watney and Sons, on Feb- _ slightly conventional. This is the case with 


ruary 4th and five following days. The first 
day is devoted to the pictures, among which 
there is a fine “‘ Madonna and Child,” showing 
mountains, water, trees and a domed building 
in the background, by B. Pinturicchio, one 
of the gems of the collection. There are 
several masterpieces of the French school—a 
“ Féte Champétre,”’ with a group of two figures 
dancing while nine others are enjoying them- 
selves ina pleasant garden. It is one of a pair, 
the subject of the second being ‘‘ A Company 
of Girls Bathing,’ a delightful out-of-doors 
subject. Boucher is worthily represented by 
the figure of a young girl with bare feet (holding 
a wreath of flowers in her right hand, while 
her left rests on a stone table), watching two 
doves under a tree. By Pannini are pictures 
showing classic ruins with figures of great 
charm. In English art there are works by 
Beechey, Lawrence, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Webster and others, including a very fine 
Ibbetson, showing a group of figures and horses 
upon a river bank, with a boat and men spear- 
ing fish at Pont Aber, Glas Lyn—a triumph 
of composition. On the second day, the library 
of about 1,200 volumes, including a good many 
books on works of art; some engravings, 
embroideries, tapestries, antique Persian rugs 
and European carpets will be disposed of. 
Chief of these are the tapestries, of which 
there are two panels of unusual interest. The 
first belongs to a type that is known as Bur- 
gundian. It represents, on the right, a king 
standing with his arms crossed, in front of 
a throne, round which are courtiers ; coming 
from the left is a lady carrying a jewel casket, 
accompanied by a nobleman. In the fore- 
ground, a lady in a green robe is kneeling, 
her hands raised in supplication to the monarch. 
On her left are four attendant ladies ; to her 
right is the figure of a courtier. The panel 
dates about 1510, and its subject may be 
associated with the time-honoured tapestry 
motif of the story of Ahasueras and Esther. 
There are several panels of the same date, 
probably of the same story, in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. In fact, this might be 
one of the same set. The figures, too, have 
a great resemblance to those in the ‘‘ Seven 
Deadly Sins ”’ and the “‘ Triumph of Petrarch ” 
sets of tapestries at Hampton Court. The 
flowers in the foreground are rendered with 
great delicacy, and the other detail is well 
expressed. It might be classed as a museum 
tapestry, and is enclosed in a border showing roses 
and other flowers on a dark blue ground, a type 
of the period. The second tapestry is probably 
a few years earlier in date and is evidently of 
South German making. From the subject 
and proportions—sft. 4ins. wide and 3ft. high 
it was made for an altar-frontal. At this 
period, in Germany, there were few, if any, 
recognised manufactories of tapestry, but it 
is evident that a great deal of work must 
have been done in convents and other non- 
professional institutions. Some of the earliest 
European tapestries extant are German, mostly 
long narrow strips, such as could have been 
woven on a small loom, and almost always of 
ecclesiastical or legendary subject. The present 
example shows the Virgin, crowned, bearing 
the Infant Christ, who holds a cross ; to her 
left is St. John the Baptist, bearing a lamb 
and clothed in his camel’s hair coat, over which 
is a red robe ; to her right stands St. Fridolin, 
Bishop, an unusual figure who, in his right hand, 





many German tapestries of the period. 

Among the antique Persian rugs is one, 
the design of which is of the earliest type known 
in Persia, and of which a description exists 
from the time of Chosroes I. It shows a formal 
garden as it might be seen from an aero- 
plane. In the centre is a shaped panel with 
crossing streams of water and swimming fishes ; 
and in each corner there are six panels contain- 
ing flowers. It is framed in a border of trees 
on a blue ground, and measures 12ft. 8ins. by 
12ft. Such carpets are of great rarity. 

The third day will be occupied in the 
disposal of ceramics, bronzes and works of 
art. Chief in the Italian majolica section are 
the fine Urbino bowl and cover, the interior 
painted with a lady in bed, while a child is 
being bathed, the outside ‘with Cupid, and 
the cover shows a seated lady holding a child, 
in borders of arabesques ; an Urbino circular 
dish decorated with landscape, Roman cavalry 
and women, while the back is _ inscribed 
“G. V. V. D. Manuf F. Andres Volate Yvano 
Traiano in Peratore,’’ with red seal; and a 
Caffagiolo vase with twisted handles, the 
shoulder painted with the head of a lady and 
a border of foliated scrolls, with an inscription 
on the bowl. Characteristic of Palissy is a 
hexagonal tazza dish with six masks in relief 
and foliated scrolls and flowers in blue, green 
and yellow. The European ceramic section is 
strong; but there is good Chinese porcelain, 
including a K’ang-hsi beaker-shaped vase 
enamelled with a mandarin and lady holding a 
reception, horsemen and other figures, in 
famille verte, 2ft. 6ins. high, with chased 
ormolu base, handles and mounts, fitted with 
ormolu candelabra with 10- -light branches, 





A FINE FLEMISH TAPESTRY. 


Circa 1510. 


from the second half of the eighteenth century, 
with later pieces. On that day, too, the orna- 
ments, glass and china will be put up. On 
the fifth day the decorative furniture will come 
under the hammer; conspicuous pieces are 
a spinet, by John Hitchcock, London, 1677; 
a Renaissance armoire in carved walnut; 
and a suite of Louis XV furniture upholstered 
in Aubusson tapestry woven with La Fontaine’s 
fables; a 5ft. 4in. settee with six legs, and 
ten fauteuils. 

The first sale of the New Year has been 
announced by Messrs. Sotheby for the 18th. 
It will deal with works of art and antique and 
decorative furniture, the property of Mrs. 
Randolph Berens and others. There will 
be some fine examples of old pewter, including 
an altar vase with wide mouth surmounted 
by a ring, on three supports, which was dug 
up during the restoration of Southwark Church 
about 1906 ; a collection of old Venetian brass 
lanterns and old tiles from the Mosque of 
Omar in Jerusalem, from the tomb of Tamer- 
lane in Samarkand, from Persia, from Moorish 
Spain, and from Overbury Church, Worcester- 
shire; a collection of pipes; such things as 
an old Venetian wrought-iron ‘‘ Parafuoco ” 
and cradle; many other things of intensely 
human interest, and some eighteenth century 
English furniture. 

On the 25th instant Messrs. Sotheby 
will sell Persian pottery, metalwork, enamels, 
textiles, a collection of English pictures on 
glass, furniture and Oriental carpets, the pro- 
perties of Captain Alwyn Foster, Mr. J. B 
Vérel, and others. The English glass transfer 
pictures include some interesting subjects by 
Stampa and Co., 1804, allegorical figures, 
twelve illustrating the death of Nelson, and 
sporting subjects, while in the furniture section 
there are notable a pair of Chippendale chairs 
with Gothic arch backs and fluted legs ; 
break-front mahogany bookcase with sw:in- 
neck pediment cornice, the doors of the lower 
part being inlaid with vases; a Chippencale 
card table and a fine dressing-chest of serpen- 
tine front, the corners and at top of front with 
fret carving, the whole being in the styl of 
Chippendale. 

There are quite a number of Oriental 
carpets from Kuba, Jooshagan, Ferag} an, 
Kurdistan, Bokhara, Cabistan, Shirvan, B: ‘u- 
chistan, Shiraz, the Caucasus and Sarc ik. 
Specially important is a seventeenth cent iry 
Armenian carpet, measuring oft. 6ins. by ft. 
11ins., which was formerly exhibited in he 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Fine specim:ns 
of early Armenian carpets are in great dema d, 
especially by collectors in America. The f ld 
of this example in decorated with panels in 
yellow, old rose, dark blue and white in wh °h 
is characteristic ornament, while the borde. is 
blue enclosed by narrow bands. In a secc 
Armenian rug the dark blue field is fil -d 
with three rows of alternate cruciform 
lozenge-shaped forms in crimson, pale b ie 
and white in a diaper pattern of white st ’s 
with red edges. There is also an interest °g 
early Hispano-Moresque carpet, its crims 2 
field covered with floral design with a larre 
oval centrepiece in dark blue and crims., 
enclosed by a very broad border with biue 
oval panels on crimson. The centre of 
another carpet en suite will also be put up 
with fine antique Kurdistan and Daghestan 
examples. D. VAN DE GOOTE. 
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